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A ArT. I. 
Hifloire de? Academie Royale de Sciences, (9c. Année 1766. The 
Hiftory of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris ; together 
with the Mathematical and Phyficalt Memoirs, for the Year 


1766, 4to Paris. 1769. 


GENERAL Puysics. 
Memorr I. On a curious application of certain eleGrical phenomena. 
By the Abbé Nollet. 


HE experiments and obfervations contained in this me- 
moir, principally relate to a method of producing lumi- 

hous infcriptions, pyramids, or other figures, by means of elec- 
tric light. For this purpofe feveral pieces of tinfoil, cut in the 
form of a fquare or lozenge, whofe fides are about a line in 
length, are glued on a plate of glafs, with their oppofite cor- 
ners lying in the direétion of the figure, at the diltance of a 
quarter of a line from each other. On expofing one extremity 
of the infcription or figure to the prime conductor, while the 
globe is in motion, and holding it by the other end, the form 
of the letters or other figures is prefented in a permanent and 
very agreeable manner, by the vivid {parks which appear in all 
the intervals between the lozenges. When the figure returns 
into itfelf, or is of fuch a fhape that the ele&tric matter would 
not pafs through the whole of it, part of it is delineated by 
lozenges placed on the oppofite fide of the glafs, to which the 
ftream of electric fire is inyifibly conducted by flips of tinfoil. 
This fhort defcription will be fufficient to give a general idea 
ef the procefs, to electricians ; who, however, may find a very 
particular detail of the whole manauvre, in a letter addrefled 
Rey. vol. xliii. Ll to 
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to Mademofeille Laura Boffi, publifhed about three years avo fn 

the third volume of the Abbe’s Lettres fur P Eleéiricité. n 

Memoir Il. On an interefling electrical phenomenon, not bitherte 
: obferved. By M.'Le Roy. 

Every one moderately verfed in the. phenomena of electricity 
knows that a {park appears between two metallic or other per. 
fe&ily conducting fubftances, when one of them is electrified, 
and the other is-prefented to it ata proper, diftance. It is like. 
wife well known, M. Le Roy adds, that this fpark is, ceteris 
paribus, ftronger, and ftrikes at a greater diftance, if one of the 
two bodies be painted at its extremity *, But no one, he obferves, 
has yet noticed that there is a notable difference in the diftance 
at which the fpark appears, according as the one or the other 
of thefe two bodies is electrified. “To afcertain the reality and 
quantity of this difference, he conftructed a little electrical'ap. 
paratus, to which he gives the name of a Spintherometer ; in 
the ufe of which he difcovered that, when the pointed body is 
connected with the prime conductor of a glafs globe, or the 
infulated. cufhion of a fulphur globe, the eleétric fpark invari. 
ably ftrikes at a greater diftance when a flat or blunt piece of 
metal is prefented to it; than when the blunt piece of metal is 
electrified in the fame manner as the pointed body, and this 
laft is prefented to it: or, in other words, that whentved the 
pointed body is electrified pofitively (which, if both a glafs and 
fulphur-globe.be employed, each furnifhed with infulated rub. 
bers, may be effected in four different manners) the eleétrie 
fpark flrikes to a greater diflance than when it is eledtrified 
negatively. 

Granting, for the prefent, the truth of this obfervation, the 
principal eonclufion which may be drawn from it is, that bo- 
dies ele&trified by glafs exhibit phexomena different from thofe 
produced by bodies ele€lrifed by fulphur: but whether we con- 
fider the two elediricities, as they are called, as. modifications of 
one and the fame eicciric matter, thrown upon, or extracted 
from: natural bodies, according to the fyftem of Dr. Franklin; 
er view them as appearances produced by the operations of twa 
diftinét fluids, according to the theory of M. du Faye, revived 
by Mr, Symmer, and methodifed and confiderably improved 
by Dr, Prieftley ; there are many experiments which much 
more fatisfactorily evince an effential and fpecific difference be- 
tween them, and which proye that they are not only different 
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* We apprehend the contrary to be true. The ftrongeft and mof 
diftant /parks are always perceived between blunt bodies. Long 
fparks can only be excited by a pointed body, when laid on the fur- 
face of a non-conductor, or inclofed within a glafs tube. 
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from, . but contrary to, and abfolutely deftructive of, each 

other. | 

Memoir Ill. On Mount Vefuvins. By WM. Fougeroux de Bone 

, ohne daroy. ' 

Memoir IV. On the alum ivhs at La Tolfa, in the neighbours 
. hood of Civita Vecchia. By the fame: 

In the firft of ‘thefé memoirs, M. Fougeroux particularly de- 
fcribes and analyfes the many different fubftances’ thrown out 
“from the mouth of Molint Vefuvius, of found in the neighbour- 
‘hood of that vulcan6; particularly the different kinds of lava, 
ftones, arid fafts,“ Which are the produétions of that grand na- 
tural laboratory. —I¢ is fingdlar that of thofe who have confi- 
dered the lava as a metaftic fubftance,’ fcarce any have fpecified 
the particular metals which form the bafis of it. Even at Na- 
ples, he affirms, it is ftill a matter of doubt whether the lava is 
not a compound of copper, Jead and tin, or antimony, and 
whether it contains any iron. Of the three different and very 
diftinguifhablé kinds, fpecimens of which the Author brought 
home with him, and fubje€ted to a chemical analyfis, he found 


‘the firft very difficult of fufion: by the addition of phlogifton, 


however, le procuréd from it fome iron, and a {mall quantity 
of copper, ‘The refiduum confifted of /orie, which refifted 


all his attémpts to reduce them into a metallic form. The fe- 
cond f{pecies ee éafily, and likewife contains iron. The 


third appeared to contain co; per. 
After giving a circumftantial account of the ftones found in 
the neighbourhood of this vuleano, the Author enquires into 


‘the nature of a yéllow fubftance which is fublimed in conifide- 
rable quantities, through the crevices in the mountain, and 


which has beén taken, by feveral Authors, for fulphur, de- 
prived of its acid. He fhews that, notwithftanding its external 
refemblance to that mineral, it is a very different fubftance ; 


and infers from his analyfis of it, that it is compounded of alum 


and of a fubftance analogous to fea falt, united with an argilla- 
ceous vitrifiable earth, and with a fmall portion of iron. A 
fingular compound to be raifed by fublimation ‘—but the grand 


chemical procefies of nature are not to be limited by what pafles 


in our Jittle laboratories. 

Salts are the laft fubftances of which the Author treats. 
Among the productions of this clafs he difcovered alum, vitriol, 
fea falt, and a fal ammoniac fimilar to that which he formerly 
analyfed at Solfatara, and of which we lately gave a particular 
account *, In op;ofition to the fentiment of the academicians 
at Naples, he reckons water among the matters occafionally 
thrown out from the mouth cf Vefuvius. He is of opinion, 
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with the Abbé Nollet, that this vulcano communicates witig 
the fea, and thinks that the whole country in the. neighbour. 
hood of Naples is hollowed much below the level of the Medi. 
terranean,. He imagines that thefe vaft fubterraneous. cavities 
communicate with Se/fatara, Mante Nuove, and other mouths 
of vulcanos, now extiné&. or verging towards. extin@ion, 
Without fuch. a fuppofition, he obferves, it .is.impoffible to 
conceive from whence Vefuvius.can have.drawn thefe immenfe 
quantities of matter, which it bas thrown-out during a Tong fuc- 


ceffion of ages: for it is certain that the eruption, in which. 


Pliny perifhed, was far from being the firft as the buildings 


in Herculaneum are found to have been.partly conftrudted,. 


and its flreets paved, with lava, the produce of. preceding 
eruptions. . 9d addi 
Memoir V. Enquiries inta the hitherto undifcovered arganifation of 

a confiderable number MH animal produétions ;.and principally of 

the foells of animals. By M, Heriffant. ) | 

The fingular regularity, beauty, and delicacy, in the ftruce 
ture of the fhells of animals, and the variety and brilliancy in 
the colouring of many of them, at the fame. time. that. they 
itrike the attention of the moft incurious obfervers, have at.all 
times excited philofophess to enquire into and, detect, if poffi- 
ble, the caufes arid manner of their formation. But the at- 
tempts of naturalifts, antient and modern, to difcover this pro- 
ccfs, have conftantly proved unfuccefsful., M. de Reaumur 


hitherto appears alone. to have given a plaufible account, at, 


leaft, of the formation of the fhell of the garden {nail in parti- 
cular, founded. ona courfe of very ingenious,experiments, .te- 
lated in one of the preceding volumes*, He there endea- 
vours to fhew that this fubftance is produced merely bythe 
perfpirable matter of the animal, condenfing. and afterwards 
hardening on its furface,.and accordingly taking the figure of its 
body, which bas performed the office of a mould to it; in 
fhort, that the fhell of a fnail, and, as he fuppofed, of all other 
animals poflefied of fhells, was only the produét of a vifcous 
tranfudation from the. body of. the animal, containing earthy 
particles united by mere juxtapofition. This hypothefis how- 
ever is liable to very great and infurmountable difficulties, if we 
apply it to the formation of fome of the moft common fhells: 
for,how, according to this fyftem, it may be afked, can. the 
oyfter for inftance, confidered fimply as a mould, form to itfelf 
a covering fo. much, exceeding its own body in dimenfions ? 
The Author of this paper, in the Memoirs of the Academy 
for the year 1758, publifhed an ingenious hypothefis to explain 





* See Mem. de? Acad. année, 1709 p. 475. Edit, de Hollande, iz 
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the manner in which the bones of animals are formed. Of this 
theory, and of the particular experiments on which it is founded, 
we fhall not give an account in this place. We fhall only ob- 
ferve that’ M. Heriffant, countenanced by a very obvious and 
plaufible analogy, and allured’ by that {trong temptation which 
every difcoverer ufually feels within himfelf, to generalife his: 
ideas, and extend his fyftem to every fubject that feems within 
the reach of it,' has very happily applied the experiments and 
réafonings which he there employed, to the elucidation of the 
prefent fubject. “As ‘the’ method which he-followed in both 
thefe enquiries is extremely ingenious, we fiiall endeavour to 
convey a general idea of it; corifining ourfelves to the experis 
ments by which he attempted to difcover the conftituent prin- 
ciples, and to dete& the organital ftructure (for fuch he fhews 
if to be) of the fubftances treated in this memoir. 

In the numerous experiments that he has made on an ime 
menfe number, and avery great variety, of animal fhells, he 
conftantly found that they were compofed of two diftinét fub- 
ftances ; one of which isa cretaceous or earthy matter, and the 
other appeared, from many experiments made upon it, by 
burning, diftillation, and otherwife, to be evidently of an ani- 
mal nature. Thefe two fubftances he dexteroufly feparated 
from each other by a very éafy chemical analyfis; by the gentle 
operation of which they were exhibited diftin@ly to view, with- 
out any material alteration from the action of the folvent, or in- 
ftrument, employed for that purpofe. On an entire fhell, ora 
fragment of one, contained in a glafs veflel, he pours a fufficient 
quantity of the nitrous -acid, confiderably diluted either with 
water or fpirit of wine. After the liquor has diflolved all the 
ezrthy part of the fhell (which may be colleéted, after precipi- 
tation by a fixed or volatile alcali) there remains floating in it 
a foft fubftance, confifting of innumerable membranes of a re- 
tiform appearance, and difpofed, in different fhells, in a variety 
of pofitions, which conftitutes the animal part of it. ‘This, as 
it has not been affected by the folvent, retains the exaé& figure 
of the fhell, and on being viewed through a microfcope, ex- 
hibits fatisfa€tory proofs of a vafcular and organical ftructure. 
In fhort, he fhews that this membranous fubftance is an appen- 
dix to the body of the animal, or a continuation of the ten- 
dinous fibres that compofe the ligaments by which it is fixed 
to its fhell; and that this laft owes its hardnefs to the earthy 
particles conveyed through the vefiels of the animal, which fix 
thetnfelves into, and incruft, as it-were, the mefhes formed by 
the reticular filaments, of which ‘this membrazious fubftance is 
compofed. ©: " ‘ 

The patience and addrefs employed by M. Heriffant, in this 
chquiry, appear to have been amply rewarded by the curious ob- 
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jets which were prefented to his view in the courfe of .his ex. 
periments. In the fhell called the Porcelaing, in particular, , 
delicacy of thefe membranes was fo great, that he. was ‘obliged 

to put it into fpirit of wine, to.which he had the paticnce to. 
add a fingle drop of -fpirit of nitre day by day, for, the. Space of. 
two'months ; leaft the air, generated, or Ict loofe, by the ace 
tion of the acid on the earthy fubftance, fhould tear the, com-., 
pages of its fine membranous-ftructure into fhatters: as, it.cere. 
tainly would have done, in a more hafty and. lefs gentle diffgn, | 
lution. ‘The delicate reticulated film, left after this Operation, 

had all the tenuity*of a {pider’ s web; and accordingly he does 
not attempt to delineate its organifation, In ether fhells, he 
has employed even five or fix months in demonftrating the 
complicated membranous ftructure of this animal fubftance, by 
this kind of chemical anatomy. In general, however, the pros 
cefs does not require much time. 

Of the many fingular configurations and appearances of the, 
membranous part of different. fhells,. which are defcribed in, 
this memoir, and are delineated in feveral well executed. plates,. 
we fhall mention only, as a f{pecimen, the curious membranous 
{iructure obferved-in the /aming.of mother of pearly, and other 
fhells of the fame kind, after having been expofed to the, opes 
ration of the Author's folvent.. Befide the great. variety. of 
jis ed or permanent colours, with. which .he found the, animal 

filaments of thefe fhel!s to be adorned, it is known, that the 
heli itfelf prefents to the view a.fucceffion of .rich.and changer 
able colours, the produStien. of which. he, eaGly explains, from 
the configurations of their ‘membranes. ., Nature, he oblerve 
always magnificent in her defigns, but fingularly frugal inthe 
execution of them, produces thefe brilliant decorations at a 
very {mall expence. The membranous fubftance. abovemen- 
tioned ~ plaited and rumpled, as it were, in fuch a manner, 
that its extcriof damme, incrutted with their earthy and femi- 
tranfparent matter, form an infinite number of, little pri/ms, 
placed i in-all kinds of dire@ions, which refrac the rays of light, 
and produce all-the changes of colour obfervable in thefe fhells, 
ilemorr VI. Obfervations ona certain luminous infeét. By Ad. 

“ Fougercux de, Boudarsy. 

Of all the infe&s: which. fhine.in. the dark, that called by 
the French the A/atechal, and: denominated, by naturalifts.the 
Elater major, fajeus, phafphaiicus, which is a native of Cayenne 
in America, is ‘the: mot memackillc,: both. on account of, its 
fize, and the brilliancy-of.the light which. it affords... One of 
thefe infects _bad,in fome mannex jor anothers, found, its; way, to 
the Faubourg St. Antoine in Paris, and after alarming the ngigh- 
bourhood with its light; at fength fetched. on the,cafement of a 
window, whese qtr was catghed » and brought to the Author, 
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with whom it lived a month, and who thought it worthy of 
, more particular defcription, and a more accurate drawing, 

than has yet been given of ‘it, It is of the fearabee or Reese 
kind, with fheathed wings; leaps like a grafshopper, and is 

above afi inch and a half-in length. The light which it gives 

eéds from two oval’ lanterns, if they may be fo called, 

laced on its fides. »- This hght has a flight tinge of green, and 

réfembles in luftre that of the moft beautiful emerald. It is fo 

very vivid, that when the infect was confined within a cone of 
white paper, it iHuminated it to fuch a degree, that a perfon 

might with éafe read even the fmalleft print, at the diftance of 
five or fix inches. 

It appears at firft fight difficult to account in what manner 
this infect, which is peculiar to Cayenne, fhould be found flying 
in one of the ftreets of Paris. . The Author very naturally fup- 
pofes that it had’ been brought over, in a favourable feafon, from 
America, in its vermicular ftate, lodged within, and feeding 
upon, fome’ of the wood which is imported from Cayenne, for 
the ufe of the many workers in ebony who live in the faubourg 
of St. Anthony ; and that it had had the good fortune to un- 
dergo its metamorphofis, and pafs into the beetle ftate, before 
the approach of winter.’ We fhould have obferved that it was 
difcovered in the month of September., He laments that it had 
no companion of the other fex; and from this accident thinks 
it not improbable that a colony of thefe curfous and fplendid 
infects might be tranfported hither and naturalized here, and 
embellifh the nights of thefe northern climates. 

This clafs is terminated, as ufual, by, M. du Hamel’s annual 
Botanico- Meteorological Journal, and by a few fhort and ge- 
neral phyfical obfervations, : 

ANATOMY. : 
Memoir I. On the kachrymal fac, in men and other animals. By 
| M. Bertin. : 

In'this memoir M. Bertin defcribes fome effential varieties 
which he. has obferved in the ftructure of the parts concerned 
in carrying off the tears into the cavity of the nofe, in different 
anima!s ; and from thence propofes a new method of operating 
for the cure of.the f/ula lachrymalis, which feems however to 
be attended with confiderable difficulties and inconveniencies, 
equal perhaps to thofe attending the operation at prefent prac- 
tifed for the removal of that diforder, 

Memoir Il, On. the inflammation of the vifcera of the abdomer, 
and particularly that of the iver ; which ts confiantly fucceeded Ly 

a bad fiate of health, and ts. productive of the cardialgia, and 
many other pains and diforders falfely attributed ta the Jlomach, 
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The inflammation of the liver, which has been..confidered. 
by Boerhaave [Aphorifm. §. 914.] and the generality of phy.” 
ficians, as.a very rare difeafe, is here, on the contrary, affirmed, 
by'M.Ferrein to-be the moft common, and _the leaft, known og 
underftood of all diftempers; although a phyfician may almof 
every day,-in his attendance on the fick, or even the valetudi- 
narian, meet with opportunities of afcertaining, its, exiftence, 
by means of a very fimple, eafy, and decifive experiment... He. 
afferts that-of all difeafes it 1s the moft fubject to return; and. 
that it brings on and leaves behind it the molt numerous, Jaft.. 
ing, and fatal diforders ; unlefs proper methods are. purfuedito. 
remove the original, and hitherto unfufpected, caufe of. them, 
On a fubjec& fo very generally interefting -(fuppofing. the Au- 
thor is not combating a phantom) we think ourfelves bound. to, 
be. fomewhat sarenenbat } and fhall endeavour, as far as our 
limits will allow us, to’ co-operate with him, in dragging this. 
fkulking and: infidious difeafe forth from its dark. retreat into 
open light. " 

Before the Author enters on a difcuffion of this fubjed, he 
propofes and anfwers fome queftions, the folution of which. is 
eflential to a proper knowledge of it., He firft enquires, ‘ How 
it-may be known by the touch, whether a pain in the abdomen is. pre- 
duced by.an inflammation of the vifcera, or is the effect of fome other 
caufe?? He complains that Authors have always fuppofed that 
an inflammation muft conftantly be attended with a fever, and. 
other violent fymptoms ; and have not confidered that there.are 
degrees in this as well as in other diforders of the animal ceco- 
nomy, and that a‘fmall degree of inflammation may exift with- 
out either febrile fymptoms, or any notable pain. In anfwer 
to the queftion, Mr. Ferrein affirms, that by preffing the difor- 
dered ‘part with the tip of the finger, it may certainly.be known 
whether the uneafinefs felt in the abdomen proceeds from an 
inflammation, or from morbid humours contained in the fto- 
mach or inteflines: as in the firft cafe the pain will be in- 
creafed in'the fame manner as when a bruifed or tender part is 
touched; and the organ affeled, whether it be the ftomach, 
liver,;colon, &c. may eafily be afcertained, In fufpicious 
cafes;:unattended with pain, the Author makes ufe of the 
fame method to difcover the latent inflammation, and its feat; 
beidg! directed by the fenfibility of the patient during this exa- 
m'partioqn,» - | 

His next queftion is, § How ithe flate of the liver, in particue 
lar, 1s to be examined in a living fubjed? ?’ This vifcus, he affitms,, . 
is the ufual. feat of almoft.all thofe. pains, that are commonly’ 
attributed to. the ftomach, but whieh ufually proceéd froin a 
trye inflammation of the liver, By the fimple method indicated ,, 

. : lee ay aboves.s:: 
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above, he determines whether that organ is the part affected.’ 
But phyficians, he obferves, have hitherto univerfally erred. in 

fearching for the liver on the right fide of the body, below.the 

ribs ; ‘where, except in fome very rare cafes, it never can) be 

felt? as it fcarce ever defcends fo low. On the contrary, itis 

eafily to be diftinguifhed at the pit of the.ftomach, where it is 

covered only by the common integuments. The patient lying’ 
on his ‘back, with his head and fhoulders elevated, and his 

kneés bent, in order’ to relax the mufcles of the abdomen; the 

anterior lobe of it may be felt, by means of the forefingers of 
each hand, mear the Cartilago Xipboides; from whence, after a 

little pra€tice, it’s edee may eafily be traced through the whole 
extent of that part of it which reaches beyond the cheft, (and 

which is almoft the conftant feat of this inflammation) without 

any hazard of confounding it with the neighbouring parts ; 

particularly the ftomach and colon which lye below it.——~This 

inveftigation however, or this tracing of the outline of the liver, 

muft, we fheuld imagine, ‘require the tad?us eruditus in a fu- 

preme degree, or, in other words, a very intelligent and difcrimi- 

nating finger. a ed | , 

By what goes before, M. Ferrein has already anfwered, in the 
negative, his’ third queftion ; which is, ‘ Whether the. liver is 
vod of feeling, or at leaft poffelfed of avery fmall degree of fenfi- 
bility ?? The celebrated Hottman, he obferves, allows it a very 
{mall degree of feeling ; and * a learned modern, to whom phy- 
fic owes a great deal,” [We fuppofe the:Author means Baron 
Haller *] * goes much further, and declares on the ftrength of 
© experiments made on living animals, that the liver fcarce. ap- 
pears to have any fenfibility.” On the contrary, the Author 
afirms that it is in the power of any phyfician to fatisfy him- 
felf by the method above defcribed, that it is capable of being 
affected with a pain of the moft violent kind, which cannot 
juftly be fufpefted to proceed either from its ligaments, or from 
any of the neighbouring parts. In pains of the ftomach,) as 
they are ufually called, he has a thoufand times afcertained the 
liver to be the feat of the diforder, by the increafe of pain which 
the patient has felt, on his preffing with the tip of his. finger 
precifely on the furface of the anterior lobe, and which: ceafed 
on his directing the preflure ever fo little beyond or‘on one fid 
of it. The colon, jejunum, ileon, and ftomach, are fubje& like, 
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* We find this great phyfiologift thus expréfling himfelf upon the 
fubject. ‘ Efi hepar nervos habet—in intima vifceris dedultos, tamen 
cum parvi fint, G in experimentis vivorum animaliam bepar vtx quid- 
quam fentire videtur, 9, in vylneratis hominvibus; ©S demian in morbis, 
in quibus fapiffime occultum ulcus hepar depafcitur, SF egro ignaro, & 
medico,” Elementa Phyfiologix. Tom. 6, p. 51¢c. — wil 
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wife.to,infammation ; the particular feat of which is to be af. 
certained by the fame mode of examination, and by an accurate 
knowledge of the fituation of the parts. An inflammation of 


the fisft, he affirms is a diforder which frequently occurs; but 


that of the ftomach very rarely. During the whole courte of 
his practice, he does not remember to have met with it above 
once, 

The inflammation. of the liver, which is more peculiarly 
treated, of in this memoir, is. here defcribed ,not only as a ver 
common, but likewife as a moft tenacious and lafting, difeafe, 
The Author calculates, that of thofe who Jabour under a gene- 
ral ill ftate of health, about one, third are affected with this dif- 
order ; the fymptoms of which are frequently very flight, and ac- 
cordingly pals unobferved, . He therefore recommends to prac. 
titioners, to inquire particularly of their paticnts whether the 
have at any. tune been fubject to pains at.the pit of the ftomach, 
and to examine, by the touch, whether they feel any uneafinefs 
on.prefliing that part. Some perfons are afflicted with this in- 
flammatory diforder continually, during feveral years ; in fome 
inftances without being fenfible of any pain, except upon prel- 
fure.., It. leaves others, and returns two or three days in a 
week, or in.a month, or.in.a year; appearing in fome immedi- 
ately after eating ;.in.others, a few hours after a meal. Some 
it vifits only in the morning, others only at night, . 

Having feleCled thefe out,of many other particulars tending 
to. afcertain the reality, feat, and frequency of this difeafe,, we 
muft refer.thofe of the profeffion to the memoir itfelf, for what 
remains relative to the diagnoltics, prognoftics, caufes and fymp, 
toris of this very gencral and newly, difcovered diforder: nor 
can we undertake to give an abftraé& of the ingenious Author's 
very fy{tematical method of cure, founded upon them. We hall 
only observe that, like the generality of curative indications, it 
looks..very. well upon, paper: acknowledging however, at the 
Jame time, that it carries with it a much better recommenda- 
tion, if, as.its Author affirms,.it has been conftantly found fuc- 
cefsful,in,the, cafes of thofe who have regularly fubmitted to it, 
during. the courfe of a very long and extenfive experience. 
Wemorrn LI...Lhebiffory of a fingular diforder which feized two 

> perfaus at the Royal #lofpital of Invalids. By M. Morand. , 
"id we-bullocks were killed by two butchers, for the ufe of the 
hofpital, where the meat was eaten without’ producing any bad 
‘effects. On the following day, one of the butchers was attacked 
‘with a fwelling of the éyélids, which foon extended to the 
cheeks, and was-actompanted with a violent fever and headach. 
On the fourth day, feveral bliffers of puftules appeared’ on'the 
parts), which were fucceeded ‘by efchars that gave reafon tq Ap- 
prehend an approaching Inertiheation, byt which at laft (uRRS 
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rated with difficulty. Similar efchars, preceded by confiderable 
pain, and which furnifhed matter not greatly different from 
that of acommon abfcels, afterwards appeared on the thighs 
and legs. After having been repeatedly bled, vommitéed and 
purged, the patient was difmified cured ftom the hofpital; at the 

er of three months. | ji 
On the fecond day, the other butcher was attacked in a fimi- 
lat, but much more fevere manner, Befide all the fymptoms 
above mentioncd, which he had in common with his comrade, 
a large, fhining, emphyfematous of windy tumor extended 
from Re cheek, dow is neck, and over his cheft, as tenfe as a 
football, and which obftructed his breathing to fuch a degree, 
that he was for fome time in continual danger of fuffocation. 
The fame medical courfe was purfued, as in the preceding 
cafe, with little apparent advantage : but after applying .a cau- 
tery to. the face, and blifters to the legs and. thighs, the patient 
was fenfibly relieves in confequence of the difcharge procured 
by them; to which the Author attributes his obtaining a cure 
three weeks fooner than bts companion, whofe fymptoms were 
not near fo violent. M. Morand might, in our opinion, much 
more {peedily and effeCtually have relieved his patient, from the 
dangerous fymptoms proceeding from the preflure of the em- 
phyiematous tumor on the organs of refpiration, by giving a 
paflage to the imprifoned air, by means of proper {carifications, 

into its. feat in the cellular membrane. 

The fingular fimilarity of thefe two cafes excited the Au- 
thor’s curiofity to learn the circumftances preceding themz 
Having inquired -of his two patients whether «the bul- 
locks. were fick ? Whether their blood had ‘any particular ap- 
pearance with regard to colour or confiftence ?' Whether they 
had any wounds or feratches about them, at the time they killed 
them ? and whether they perceived any unufual fmell in open- 
ing them? he was anfwered in the negative. It appeared only 
that both the bullocks had been hard drove, and killed very 
foon afterwards. To thefe two.circumftances, M. Morand attri- 
butes the peculiar. degree of malignity in ‘the vapours arifing 
from their hot carcafes, capable of producing the effects above- 
mentioned ; efpecially as he was affured.by the perfon who fur- 
nifhed meat for the hofpital, and who had. followed the fame 
employment in the French army, in the laff war, that the but- 
chers there, under fimilar circumftances, had been affected 
with the fame diforder, which had proved fatal to fome of them. 
It is ftill difficult to ‘conceive how, and why, thefe putrid miaf= 
ne fhould fo particularly affect. the-external cellular mem- 
rane. Se Se Ba NM 
On occafion of this memoir, M, du, Hamel communicated an 
account of fome fimilar accidents ftill more remarkable and exe 
tenfive, 
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tenfive. A bullock, part of a drove paffing through Pithiviery ; 
(the place of his refidence) to Paris, was judged unable to 42! 


company the reft, and was immediately killed on its artival g¢ 
the inn where they ftopped. The butcher’s boy, while’he was 
cutting it up, having put his knife into his mouth for a momen¢ 
or two, found his tongue begin to {well a few heurs afterwards, 
and was foon feized with a difficulty of breathing: his bod 

became covered with black puftules, and he died on the fourth: 
day, of an univerfal gangrene. ‘The innkeeper having acc 


dentally pricked the palm of one of his hands with one of the’ 


bones of the bullock, \a livid tumor appeared on the part ini’ ¥ 
few hours ; the whole arm mortified, and he died on the fevérth® 


day. Some of the blood fell’ on the back ‘of his wife’s hand; 


where an inflammatory {welling appeared, which was ‘tuted 
with dificulty. The maid paffing under the pluck, which had 
been hung up hot, received fomé drops of blood on her cheek,’ 
where a violent inflammation appeared, which terminated ‘in’, 
large black tumor. She was cured, but remains disfigured by’ 
it: and finally, this contagion had aétivity enough left 'to afte 
Mr. -fulien, furgeon of the Hotel Dieu, even at fecond hand; for 
having put his lancet between his wig and his forehead, after 
having opened one of the tumors produced by it, he appears'to’ 
Wave been inoculated by this peftilent matter; for his head began’ 
to fwell and was feized with an eryfipelas, and he continued ill 
for a long time afterwards, On the whole, it appears probable 
that: this particular contagion derived its terrible activity from 
the caufes affigned by M. Morand: but to remove the appre- 
henfions ‘of thofe who may think themfelves liable to receive in- 
jury from meat killed under fuch circumftances, we think it 
neceflary to add that, in this inftance likewife, none of thofe’ 
who eat the meat of this‘bullock were fenfible of any inconve- 
niencies on that account. 

Of the fhort anatomical obfervations at the end of this clafs, 
we fha]l only mention the laft, in which an account is given 
of the late M. le Cat’s extraordinary fuccefs in cutting for the 
ftone by the lateral operation ; in which he makes ufe of 4 
particular inftrument invented by himfelf. In the laft nine 
years; from 1757 to 1765 it appears that he cut 60 perfons, 
and loft only one, 3 months afterwards, in confequence of fome 
abdominal ‘obftru€tions which exifted before the operation, 


Sevehty other equally fuccefsful operations are likewife men- 


tioned, as‘having’ been performed at Lifle, Bruffels, Toulon, 
and ielfewhere. +7 
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This memoir contains an account of the difcovery of the na- 
ture of, and the method of preparing, a pigment poflefling fe- 
yeral valuable properties, both as an oil and a water colour, and 
which is ufed likewife in enamelling, encauftic painting, and 
the colouring of china ware. -All Europe, it feems, is at pres. 
fent furnifhed with it by a fingle perfon at Naples, who is ad- 
yanced in years, and who {crupuloufly conceals every circum- 
ftance that might lead to .a difeovery of its nature and prepara- 
tion, which are known, only by himfelf. It has long been an 
object of inquiry among naturalifts and chemifts whether the 
Giallolino be a natural .or an artificial production. By different 
writers it has been fuppofed, to be a crocus of iron, or a bolar 
earth impregnated with a ferrugineous calx.*: while others 
have confidered it as one of the numerous heteroclite produc- 
tions of the fire in Mount Vefuvius,. M. Fougeroux however 
has by a.chemical analyfis, or rather fynthefis, not only demon- 
ftrated that it is produced by art; but has fhewn likewife its 
conftituent principles, and has difcovered a procefs, by which it 
may be prepared in any part of Europe, equal.in goodnefs to 
that of Naples. 

We fhall not follow the Author through the many proceffes 
which he inftituted, in order to difcover the conftituent prin- 
eiples of this fubftance.... It will. be fufficient to obferve that he 


‘found it to contain an abforbent earth, a vegetable acid united 


with lead, an aluminous and ammoniacal] falt, and a calx of an- 
timony. Accordingly on..mixing. together intimately twelve 
ounces of cerufe or white lead, one.of alum, one of fal ammo- 
niac, and three ounces of diaphoretic antimony, in an unglafed 
earthen pan covered over, and expofing the mixture to the heat 
of a moderate fire, during the {pace of feven or eight hours, he 
obtained a fubftance of the fame colour with the Cialloling, and 
poflefling all its properties: as he .has been affured by the moft 
able painters, who have ufed it, and have found no difference 
whatever between it and the true Naples Yellow. 
Memorr II. Experiments on Borax. By. M. Cadet. 

It would lead us into too large and intricate a field of chemi- 
cal inquiry, were we to undertake to give even an abridged. 
account of the many fruitlefs attempts which have been made ‘to: 
afcertain the conftituent principles of this heteroclite falt, fo 
ufeful in metallurgy and in many of the arts. Little is known. 
concerning its natural hiftory, or preparation; except that it ‘is 
affirmed by naturalifts to be produced from a liquor ‘found: in 
certain copper mines in the Eaft Indies; and that it. comes to.us 
from thence in an impure ftate, under the name of Tincets; the 
refining of which was formerly a fecret. in the hands of fome 





* See Hill's Hiftory of Foffils, p. 56. 
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perfons at Venice and in Holland, from whence, as we-ate iite 
formed by a late writer, one perfon has brought the art hither 
which he practifes with great fuccefs. .2 |. Se 
The Sedative falt, firft difcovered, or at. leaft fo named, } 
Homberg, on account of its fuppofed medica] properties, which 
is obtained from borax by a well known procefs, and which has 
hitherto been Na | deemed to bea conftituent part ° that 
falt, hes equally eluded the fearch of all who’ have been em- 
ployed in its analyfis.. This inquiry has not been, confideréd a5 
an objet of mere curiofity; as, fuppofing the fedative fal 
which is obtained from Borax, to have exifted in it before the 
. th 


operation, there were juft grqunds to believe that, by an union 


of a fimilar falt (if fuch an one could be difcovered) with the _ 


foil alcali, which, is undoubtedly a conftituent principle of 
Borax, genuine Borax might be produced. | 
_ The ingenious Author of this memeir, availing himfelf of 
the lights afforded him by his numerous predeceffors in this in- 
quiry, has in a courfe of well imagined experiments, made on 
‘a very enlarged fcale, been more fortunate in the difficult ,and 
complicate analyfis of this falt; the. component principles of 
which he appears nearly to have demonftrated : fo as to afford 
probable grounds to expect that Borax may in.a fhort time,be- 
come an article of European manufaQure. To avoid proxility, 
on a fubject which, however curious, may not be very, genc- 
rally interefting, we fhall fuppofe our chemical readers to 
be already acquainted with what has lately been written on 
this fubje&t by Meffieurs Baron, De la Séne, Bourdelin, and 
others * ; and fhall only give the more remarkable refults of the 
Author’s experiments and difcoveriés, which: differ; in fome 
inftances, very confiderably from thofe of his prédeceffors in 
this difficult analyfis. 

He proves experimentally, what had hitherto been onl 
ftrongly fufpected, that befides the vitrefcible earth, which js 
an eflential principle of Borax, it likewife contains copper; 
having prefented to the Academy a fpecimen of that metal ex- 
tracted from this falt. He fhews that the marine acid is»the 
proper and /o/e acid contained in Borax, and not the vitriolic. 
But one of the molt eflential of his difcoveries relates tothe 
conftituence of the Sedative fait. It has hitherto been fuppofed 
that this fubftance, as it is obtained from Borax, was one of the 
component principles of that falt; and accordingly procelles 
have been given, by which artificial, or regenerated Borax 
might be formed by uniting the fedative falt with the foflil al- 
cali. The compound however produced by this union, though 
greatly refembling the genuine, native Borax, differs from tt 


— | 





* See Mem. de? Acad. 1753, 1755, © Syavans Etrangers. 
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4n Tomé effential refpe&ts. In particular, it is'found not: to'an- 
fwer the purpofe of thofe who employ the fatter in the foldeting 
of metals. This is not wonderful; as the Author thews’ by 
fomeé ‘decifive experiments that the fedative falt does not (as 
has hitherto been fuppofed) exift in the Borax before its We- 
compofition; but that it fs, in a great medfure, an aftificial 
cotipound or production, formed in the very procefs, by which 
it is fuppofed to be merely extracted; and, to be more patticu- 
Jar, that the vitriolic acid, which is employed for that purpofe, 
is not only a conftituent, but a principal, part of it: for it 
appears from one of his experiments, that fix pounds two 
ounces of the fedative falt ca@ntained above two pounds and 
nine ounces of the oil of vitriol employed in the operation. 

It follows from hence that the moft fuccefsful imitation of the 
fedative falt will not be produétive of real Borax: and laftly, it 

pears from the whole of M. Cadet’s experiments, that the 
principal’ de/ideratum towards the formation of genuine Borax, is 
not the difcovery of a falt fimilar to the fedative fale; but of one 
‘of a ‘different kind, formed of a certain metallic, vitrefcible 
eatth, combined with the marine acid. ‘The Author expreffes 
his hopes of difcovering this new metallic falt, and of producing 
Borax by its means: but the account of the experiments which 
he has already made with this view are referved for a future 


memoir, 
[To be concluded in a following Number. } B a 
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ExPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Memoir I. Conjfiderations on the globe; and particularly on the 
Antarétic continent: Third Memoir. By the Count de Redern, 


NE cannot avoid being affected with fome degree of ‘ad- 
miration, on confidering the fmall progrefs which’ ‘has 
been made in enlarging our acquaintance with a very confider- 


‘able portion of the globe; which even in this inguifitive and 


enlightened age, notwithftanding the great diftance of time 
which has intervened fince the difcovery of a part of it,’ ftil} re- 
mains known to us only by the general and vague appellation 
of Terra Auftralis IncoGnira. Indeed, that enchufiafm, which 
animated Columbus and the primitive difcoverers of new worlds, 
inthe fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, feems in thefe days to 
be greatly abated. The Author had, In two preceding fAce- 
moirs, endeavoured to rekindle this geographical. ardor, by col- 
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le@ing, the teftimonies of navigators, whom chance or 
had.conduéted to this part of the globe. In the prefent, 
combines and compares all thefe difcoverics and obfervations ; 
to which he adds thofe of fome late navigators, which have not 
ss appeared in print, but which are ok very circumftant 
e,divides this fouthern region imto.twg parts, and from th 
data abovementioned makes the tour, of the firlt,. which he “ 
the. Antarditc, continent, from Eat to. Welt; fixing its 
tion and the bearings of the different coafts which have 
obferved, From the whole, he cancludes, that.it appears to 
of a confiderable extent ; and that, as it is feparated by the in- 
tervention of immenfe feas from all the other continents, and 
pofleffes all the variety of climates from the tropic even to the 
pole, there is reafon to expect that its productions muft be vei 
curious, and different from thole of the countries with whith 
we are already.acquainted. 0 a ee 
Memoir Il, On the Iles of Soliman ;..Fawth memoir. By the 
Memorr III... Qu the. Taree Lanta : Fifth memair. By th 
Tt a Sag exes hE . heicoiitpa ress sth 
After a fhort account of that fouthern. Archipelago, ; to 
which,.the Spaniards. firft gave the name of the Ifles.o 
mon, from the.fuppofed riches contained in them, the Au 
treats of the fecond, divifion of the Terra Auftralis, under. th 
namg of the Southern Continent. ‘This continent is fomewhat 
better known,, and to all appearance. more deferying to: be 
known, than'the Antarétic ; as it comprehends the. fineft. cli- 
mates, extending from the line to 45 degrees South latitude, 
“The moft circumftantial and interefting account which has been 
-given concerning a part of this:country, and of its inhabitants 
and produ€tions,: is here publifhed as extraCted from a. memb- 
rial, the eighth on this fubject, prefented to Philip II.. by Fer- 
dinand de. Zviros ;:who*from the time of his return from the 
-difcovery of a large part of the eaitern coaft of it, never ceaféd, til 
chagrin and difappointment put an end to his days, to folicit 
that, indolent, but intriguing Monarch to employ him in the 
further difcovery of this immenfe continent, and in the making 
an eftablifhment.on fome part of it. Appealing to his come 
rades for the truth. of every particular which he relates cons 
cerning it, Zyiros reprefents it as a terreftrial paradife, and as. 
exceeding Europe and Afia Minor united, in extent. pe Pe 
ticularly defcribes it as abounding in all the neceflaries, and 
delicacies of life; in provifions and fruits of all kinds, and in 
filk, ivory, fpices, gold and precious ftones. He characteriles 
the inbabirants, who confift of whites, blacks and mulattoes, 2s 
being of an.amicable and lively difpofition, and having cule. 
yated lands and gardens well laid out and fenced ; though, hv- 
2 ing 
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ing without laws or magiftrates. Certain fimple cuftoms have 

ongft.them the force of the former; while parental autho- 
rity fupplies the place of the latter, The relations of Datnpier 
and fome other later navigators in a great meafure confirm the 
truth of this account; and ‘the Author therefore warm! 
exhorts the European powers to profecute this noble difcé« 
| ‘not only a$ ‘an obje& of knowledge or curiofity, but 
with a view to the éxteafion of commerce, and other folid ads 
yanteges, whith muft arife from a communication with this 
continent. : eo eta 
Memoir II. On the mo } sneer prefervatives againft the 

contagion of the {mall-pox. By M. Cothenius. 

In this laboured academical Warangue, Dr. Cothenius, after 
a long declamatory introduétion concerning the nature and ori- 
i ofthe fmiall-pox, which he fuppofés, on very flight grounds, 
to have been originally a native of fome part of Africa, enters 
on the confideration of his principal fubje&; which is nothing 
Jefs than the utter extinétion of this foreign difeafe throughout 
Europe. The means, however, by which he propofes to 
effe&t this grext and very defireable end, are either palpably in- 
efficacious-or impracticable. To exterminate this many-headed, 
African Hydra would require the powers of an Alcidés; buc 
Dr. Cothenius is no Hercules. We muft therefore, we fear, 
be content to continue the practice of a certain modern aft, 
lately much improved, by which the weakeft of us can tame and 
play with the monfter ;—/ublato jure nocendi. ) 

The prefervatives which Dr. Cothenius brings againft this 
diftemper are only fome old receipts of Rhazes the Arabian, 
which are too trifling to deferve mention ; and a modern medi- 


cine, equally trifling for this purpofe, recommended by M. 


Rofen, in the Memoirs of the Swedifh Academy; confifting of 
Mercurius dulcis, refid of Guiacum, aloes and ‘camphire. 
Thefe proving ineffetual, he next propofes an univerfal com- 
bination againft this foreign difeafe, by ufing the fame cau- 
tions to prevent the introduction and propagation of it, which 
are ufually put in practice againft the plague. He mentions 
with great approbation the wholefome feverities practifed by thie 
Hottentots, on the firft importation of this diftemper among 
them, Thefe bonnes gens, as the Doétor complacently calls 
them on this cccafion, drew lines, and retired within them, 
from whence they fent a fhower of arrows into every ftraggling, 
infected Hottentot who came in fight of them. But inftead of 
all this fcheming, en pure perte, the Doétor, if he loves diffi- 
culties, might have employed himfelf much better in forming a 
practicable plan for a general inoculation ; or at leaft in de- 
vifing 2 method of regulating the practice, and preventing the 
diffulion of the natural diftemper among the unwilling, the 
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unfit, or thofe incapable of flying from it, which’ has tod’ dftén 
-been confequent on the irregular, mif-timed, partial, of pro- 
-tmifcuous ufe of this operation ;—ihe greateft difadvantage pro. 
-bably, which attends it:—but Dr, Cothenius iis no friend ‘to 
inoculation. pi ay 
. . Notwithftanding the pains which. the Doctor takes, with’, 
view to extinguifh this diftemper ;*in one part of this bration 
_ne fpezks of it, like Dr, De, Haen, as a difeale in itfelf by ‘ho 
““means formidable. ‘* I ought not,” he fays, ‘* to pdfs" over’ in 
_filence what will readily be acknowledged by , raétitionéts ; 
that fcarce a jingle perfon dies of the natural Jmall-pox, except 
~ through his own fault, or that of his phyfician. Patients are often 
do capricious and obftinate as to negle@ the proper’ means of 
eure, or they fubmit to them when it is too late. Phyfic’' too 
_ is often pragtifed by quacks, who are real affaffins. But fur- 
_ ther, the {mall pox is moft frequently attended with ‘a malic. 
- nant, petechial, or purple feyer. ‘Thofe who kcep the bills of 
, Mortality ought, to atténd to thefe diftinctions, and not charge 
_ the {mall-pox with. the deaths of thofe who have fallen victims 
_ to thefe Fifoiders or who have been fuffocated by” convulfive 
coughs.’ an a ate 
_;-, bys, adopting the Doétor’s exculpatory diftin@idy for a 
moment, and copying his reafoning, Hanging, we might fay, is 
_ a trifle,—a mere flea bite—and would only give a man :a ftiff 
neck for a few days or fo; were it not for the confounded apo- 
plexy that attends it and demolifhes him.—But to be ferious : 
_ we know not how to reconcile this innoxious character afcribed 
to the fmall-pox by, Dr. Cothenius, with the bad’ name given 
_ to it by Mr. Condamine, in his third memoir on inoculation, ef 
_ which we gave.an account laf year * ; where enumerating fome 
_ Jare inftances of the fatality of the natural aitfempe in different 
_ places, he, affirms that, when it raged at Berlin in the year 
3759, (five.years before the delivery of this oration) ‘three 
_, fourths of thofe who were attacked by it perifhed. Were thefe 
~ poor victims all wrongheaded, and their phyficians fo many 
.. quacks and aflaffins ?—and where was Dr. Cothenius during 
. this.dreadful havock ? ' 
Memorr Ill, New experiments on the external motions obfervable in 
Plants; and. on their deviations from a perpendicular dire¢tion, 
|,» a8 produced by the different temperatures of the air. By M. 
Befides thofe interior motions in plants, by which their juices 
.,. are elaborated and fecreted, they have likewife an exterior mo- 
tion, by which their ftalks tend upwards, in a perpendicular 
_. direction, or occafionally deviate from it, even into an horizon- 
tal -pofition, under certain circumftances. Thefe deviations 





. * Appendix to our 41f volume, page 518, 
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Bie moft fen! fibly and accurately to be obferved in thofe plants 
which are. kept in green houles; their flalks, while foft and 
Aixible and in a growing ftate, almoft conftant! y, inclining to- 
“wards that part where there is the freeft accefs of frefh air, ‘in 
“the fame manner as if they were drawn by fome invifible power, 
acting in that direction, In order to afcertain tue hature and 
quantity of thefe motions, and difcover how far, they.were pro- 
“duced or affected by the different. temperatures of the air and 
‘variety-of fituation, M, Gleditfeh' has contrived an inftrument 
which he names a Dendrometery, which is hee deferjbed and de- 
“Tincated, and gives a minute detail, accompanied with a very 
‘circumftantial table, of all the obfexvations maz :de with it on, fe- 
veral young plauts..- But he’ draws no pariicular or precife 
‘ conclufions from his experiments ; 5 in which, notivithRanding 
all his precautions, fuch .a yariety of caufes appear to have had 
an influence on the phensmena, that, from the whole, we can 
only collé&t,* what has in general been obferved by former 
“writers, that evaporation, or the exhalation of the juices of 
plants, as being greatly promoted by the free accefs of air, has 
“aconfiderable fhare in the production and modification of thefe 
various motions, 
Memoir IV. Anatomical obfervations on the Pineal Gland, the 
Septum, Lucidum, and the crigin of the feventh pair of nerves. 
In this memoir the Author endeavours to throw fome new 
light on the topography of the brain, which may give pleafure 
to the gers de metier, or practical anatomilts. He defcribes with 
great precifion fome ¢’ ircumftances, hitherto unnoticed, relating 
_to the connetion, fituation, &c. of many of the patticular 
__ members of this wonderful organ ; the accurate knowledge of 
~ wliofe various and complicated parts may poffibly enable future 
phyfiologifts, in fome yeu diftant period, to guefs rather more 
plaufibly” concerning their funtions and ufes, ‘than the pre- 
fent race can pretend to do. 
~ Memoir V. On the refiftance of fluids, with a felution of the 
Balliftic. Problem. Ly M. Lambert. 
The refiftance of the air to bodies moving in it is the princi- 
pal fubjeét of this memoir; in which M, Lithbert particularly 
difcuffes the theory of projectiles, on fome new data furnifhed 
by a fet of experiments, {till more fimple than thofe ‘of our 
countryman, Mr. Rabins, on this fubject, which were made by 
,M. Sulzer at Berlin. This laft_ gentleman employed a wind 
oagun for this purpofe, from whence bullets wete difc harged ina 
Vertical direCtion, and the whole time of their afcent anc d defcent 
aogarefully obferved: while the different degrees of clafticity of 
» the air comprefled in the chamber of ‘the gun, in the difcrent 
__trials, were afcertained by the refpective h. ights of a celumn 
: M m2 of 
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of iMercury, contained in a glafs tube, twelve fect lon,’ e6iga 
municating with it. Thefe experiments, according to’ the 
Author’s calculations, confirm the theory of thofe' who fy 
pofe the refiftances to be proportional to the f{quares’ of’ thé 
velocities, | 
MATHEMATIE'S. ‘Y 
We thall do little more ‘than give the titles ‘of the \papers 
comprehended in this clafs’; mone of which ‘are: fufceptible of 
extract or abridgment, es ee i oe 
Mumomr I. On the chance of drawing’ fequences im the Genoife lot 
tery, "By Mp. Bile. +See DIX 
Memorr II. and Ill. 'Onithé Jame fubye?. By Mi Beguchia: 
In the firft of ‘thele nitmbits Mi: Euler ‘treats this fabje@ as 
a queftion of pure analyfis.’° Th the two fucceeding papers, M. 
Beguelin confiders the dogtritie of chances as ‘rather belonging 
to the province of metaphyfics than geometry. “If the latter 
fupplies the fete calculations, the former furnifhes’ the 
principle on which they are founded. M. Beguelin’s caleula- 
tions on this fubjeét are foutided on the ‘grand Leibnitzian prin- 
ciple of the neceffity of a fufficient reafon. S eT0I091 
Memoir IV. On the vibrations of firings which are not of an wni- 
orm thicknefs. “By MM. Daniel-Bernowllii 00.9 & 
Memoir V. On'the vibration of a ftring ftruck only in one part of 
it, By M. Eukr > 30) G84! 
Memoir VI. Some further inquiries relative to the generation and 
propagenion of folind, and the formation of echoes. By thé fame? 
n this laft memoir, by the application of’a°new and’ difficult, 
but promifing branch ae analyfis, M. Euler endeavours'to fub- 
ject to calculation the motions of the particles of air ‘ationg 
themfelves, by which found ‘is’ formed and propagated.* “From 
tlfe rigidly analytical mariner in which he treats the fubje&, we 
can only extraét one remarkable particular from this memoir, ‘in 
which the Author afferts that’ the refle&tion of found. froma 
folid body is not a circumftance effentially neceflary to the pro- 
du@tion of an echo. 
Memosr VII. On tautothronous curves. By WM. De la Grange. 
‘Memoir VIII. On the fame fubjec?. By M. D Alembert. 


Memoir IX. An inquiry into the forces which affee the motions of 


“the'cel/ial bodies, tn confequence of their net being perfedily fphe- 
‘Seal “BY ME. 1 habe 4 nA feat 
Tn conifequence of the oblate {pheroidical figure of the earth, 
‘the ‘forces ‘with which if is folicited or impelled towards ‘the 
fun and: moon, produce, it is well known, the preceffion ofthe 
equinoxes, and ‘the nutation'‘of the ecarth’s axis. M. D’Alem- 
bert, in endeavouring to afcertain the quantity of thefe forces, 
has ‘entered jnto ‘a feries of long ‘and embarrafling calculations. 
‘In’ this memoir, Mri‘Euler ‘confiders the problem in amore 
- , extenfivs 
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extenfive,and general manner, a and gives a more eafy me tod 
of sefolving it. 

) ASRECULATIVE PuirosoPHy, 
Memorr I. Adi ifeaurfe on, tiefe gueflions ; That is. the degree, if 

certainty, of which thofe proofs are Sufceptibie that are drawn 

from a@ confideration, of the,univerfe, in order to demonftrate the 
being of a God ? And, what is. the bef method of employing thefe 

1 arguments, | a pofferiori, swith a view. to eflablifh that impartant 

truth 2 By M. Formey. 

Mr..Formey, divides the proofs, brought to demonftrate the 
exiftence of a deity, into four clafles ;_ viz. Phyfical, Phyfico- 
gathenatical, «Mathematico- metaphyfical and Metaphyfical. 
The: proofs comprehended under. the two firft mentioned claffes, 
which, differ.very little in their ‘nature, are thofe which are de- 
duced, from.a contemplation of the grandeur, beauty, harmony, 
and the fitnefs of means to their ends, manifefted in the globe 
which we. inhabit, and.in all the diferent parts.of the fyftem, fo 
far as they are known to .us;, and.which, forcibly indicate the 
exiftence of an ‘all.powerful and wile Being, the Author, Di- 
rector, and pa of the whole... Atheifts however have en- 
deavoured to evade the force of this.ftriking and popular kind 
of proof, by.oppofing to it their-favourite dodtrines of chance 
and neceffity ; declaring. this whole fyftem to be nothing more 
than the refult of necefary or fortuitous combinations. Even 
fome who call themfelves. Theifts, and who affe& a regard for 
religiony have treated this mode of proof with contempt,: and 
indeed we, muft own that it has, in fome inftances, been inju- 
d.ciouly handed ;, fo; as to afford occafional and temporary 
matter of triumph. to.the,enemies of natural religion. 

Some philofophers have therefore. followed.,a. different rout 5 
and with a. view of excluding chance and fatality. from. the 
world, have founded their, proof jof the exiltence. of a fupreme 
Being, on the difcovery of a certain general Jaw, ,on which the 
particular laws of mechanins, .dpynamics, ftatics, &c. depend : 
fuch as, for inftance, the law of the laf? adtion, and other:{up- 
poled primitive, and univerfal principles, which certain mathe- 
maticians pretend to have di(coyered.;. and by which, according 
\ to. them, every thing relating to. matter. and motion is uniformly 
reculated, through the appointment of 2 fupreme, intelligence. 
This fpecies of proof, which comes ..under the; Author’s. third 
_ Clafs,, walle according to him, carry, great weight, were tt not 
thats: in his opinion, the difcovery of any fuch general and. pri- 


ar tise and poftibly of any finite intelligence,. 

iThes metaphyfical, or, fourth,..mode, of proof. is, according 
to M.. Formey,, the moft fure, if not.the only. method. of ar- 
tiving at a frick demontratin of the exiftence ofa Deity. A 


Am 3 proof 
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proof founded folely on any of the'three preceding methods, hg 
thinks, can only carry demonftration with it, when it is fup- 


ported by metaphyfical principles; by which he means nie 
general and common, though abftract, notions, in which alone ~ 


all certainty refides. One fuch principle, proper for this pur: 
pofe, and the only one known to the Author, is that of the 
Contingency of thofe beings, from whofe exiftence, p: roperties, 
relations, order, and conneétion, the Phyfico-thea logi? endeavours 
to prove the exiftence of a fupreme Being. ‘To ditlode the 
Atheift from his ftrong holds of chance and nec effity, the Metg- 


phyfico- -theologift need only to fhew that. this univerte and thefe ’ 


beings might mot have exill ed, and might have exifted in another 
manner ; that therefore it is impoffible that the whole, or any 
part of them, can contain within itfelf the principle’ of its 


own exiftence; which it muft therefore derive from another ' 
REING G; diftinét from the world ; ind from matter, the only ne- 


ceffary and felf-exiftent Being 
Memorr Il. “4n Effay on ” Metapbyfics By. M. Merian, 
What is a Metaphyfician ? faid a lady to a man of the world, 
A Metaphyfician, Madam, is a being who does not know his 


right hand from his left. MM. Mesian » however gives us a very ' 
.,y . re . « " 

different idea of him, in this memoir, and of the {cience’ which 
he profefles. He confiders itas the moft excellent and fublimé of ’ 
p . 


all the branches of human knowledge, and as containing the 

elements of them all. It furnithes the profetiors of every other 

fcience-with a fpirit of method, with juft principles, and exten- 
five views. The fubje&s of which i it treats are of the moft noble 

amd elevated kind, the moft interefling to us, and the moft 
worthy of our contemplation ; the Supreme Being, the world 
of fpirits, the principles of things, our own being, the origin 

of our ideas, and the true theory. of our fenfations. 

It Jabours however under great di advan tanith, arifing from. 
the fublimity and difficulty of its refearches. ‘To that ungra- 
cious queition, Cui bono? which contented ignorance fo often 
throws in the teeth of knowledge, the profell rs of the other 
{ciences have generally a ready anfwer, ‘The geographer and 
the aftronomer direct the voyager, and fettie the times and the 
feafons:): The experimental phi! ofopher, by ftudying the pro- 
perties of matter and the laws of motion, contributes largely 
and evidently both tothe neceffities and conveniences of human 
lifé ; and:the art of the phyiician is employed in rendering it 
comfortable and in prolonging it. The metaphyfician can 
offer*none of thefe fubftantial pleas, The benefits derived froin 
his’ fpeculations’ are not fufficiently obvious or palpable, to be 
felt by the undifcerning bulk of mankind, ¢ But what field of 
{pience can beonamed,’ fey M. Merian, which metaphyfics hag 
notfeitilifed and enriched ? To it likewife we owe that philo- 
_— | fophical 
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fophical {pirit, which it has infufed into all the refearches of : 
the human mind ; into literature, morality, politics, and even 
the common concerns of life. If the prefent age is lefs fuper-. 
fitious, more enlightened, and more philofophical than thofe- 
which preceded it, we owe thefe advantages principally to me-- 
taphy fics.’ 

Af ‘nfetaphiyfice has its difficulties and obfcurities, what {cience- 
can be named that is free from them? The darknefs with 
which it is reproached, fays M. Merian, proceeds from hence ;- 
that it mounts up to the principles of the other fciences, and: 
thofe principles are not clear,’ ‘I he geometrician and the experi- 
mental philofopher pafs over thefe firft notions, launch forth 
at large, and leave doubt and obfcurity behind them. The firft. 
aflumes points, lines, furfaces, and units. The fecond cone. 
fiders bodies as extended, impenetrable, divifible ad infinitum: 
he freely ‘employs the terms, fpace, duration, ation, caufe, 
force and motion. When we inquire into the ideas excited by 
thefe expreffions, innumerable dithculties prefent themfelves : 
but thefe are not their concern, Pufh them backwards from 
propofition to propofition, and urge them on to-the confines of 
their refpective ferences; they muft foon ftop fhert, or be glad 
to fy into thé arms of metaphyfics. | 

Such is the general drift of M. Mertan’s florid and anianete 
Eulogium of this fcience ; to which he éndeavours to give ad- 
ditional eclat and importaricé, by a recital of the-names, “and a 
fketch of the characters, of ‘thofe great men who have figured 
in.it;— of Ariffotle, Defcartes, and Leibniiz, &c.—of Loc ke, 
: who laid open the firft {prings of the human inteleét, and 
gave the ton to the Enotith phi lofophy, which naw teems to be 
the reigning philo/ophy of ‘Europe ;’ and ofthe Bulhop of 
Cloyne, ‘that bold annibilator of matter, whofe ftrong rea 
foning confoui nds thofe whom it*does not convince.’ ~This. 
confounding quality of metaphyfical ‘reafoning, our Author, as 
an encomiaft of metaphyfics, would have done wiley, we 
think, to have kept out of fight; as this ftriking inftance of its 
power, in’ overturning one “of the’ mott: uunivertally. ettablifhed 
principles of human “belief, is fufficient to make us ‘rached. 
fhy of it: at leaft it evidently tends to take away more crédit 
from it, than it can poffibly receive in return,’ ever from the 
great name of Berkeley. 

M. Merian however does not diffemble the evils which. this 
{cience has formerly produced, particulatly in‘religion, {—for 
almoft all religious difputes have been {trictly of the: metaphy- 
fical kind) in the early ages of the church, and in the timess of 
the fchoolmen; when the inventor of a miférable fophilm was 
dignified with the titles of invincible and angelic; and.when 
one half of Chriftendom was employed: in “perfecuting, afi 
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butchering the other, in fupport of incomprehenfible fubthéties, 
He concludes his memoir by anfwering the, objeCtions).made 
againft this fcicnce, on account of. its. drynels:, and. aufterity ¢ 
and by difplaying on the other hand the, yarions ,agremens and 
charms of metapbyfics. Of thefe charmsjevery. contemplative 
and inquifitive mind has, at, one time or other, been more. of. 
lefs fenfible ; though it has been the. fate.,of , few. to,be {0.vig- 
Jently finit with them as our impafioued, Academician ;.who. 
has painted his favourite ip colours befitting one of the,gracess. 
while the bulk of mankind will {till continue-to-look upon her. 
~ a dry, gloomy, crabbed, contradictious and blind. old harp. 
ridan. sud, saQ 
Memoir III. Ox energy, in the. different. fubjedts of the fine arts: 
By M. Sulzer... aA _.devons 
By the word energy, the Author means to.expre(s,-in genes, 
ral, a certain fuperior force or power, not, only in,literary coms 
politions, but likewife in all the other objets of tafte s or. what 
Horace means by the acer fpiritus &9 vis, in verbis (SF rebus.. |p 
this memoir M. Sulzer defcribes three different kinds of energy, 
the nature of which, and the emotions. produced by. them, ns 
illuftrates by examples drawn from mutfic, poetry, and. the-other 
arts. , ) 10 


Berres LETTRES, sw taalor 

Memogr I. On the inferences which may be drawn fram the lane 
guage of a people, with regard to its _flate of civilifations and its 
manuers. By M,..Toufjaint. 1istno 
Paffing over, as they will occur to every one’s recollection, the 
inferences which may be drawn from the. prefence or wantof 
certain words in.the antient languages, .as indicating the ftate. 
of the arts and fciences among thofe who {poke them, we fhall. 
felect, without any comment, from the fhort characterg bere 
given of the ancient and feveral of the modern languages, thofe 
of the French and our own tongue; brought, among others, 
in. proof of his affertion, that there is a conftant analogy ;be~ 


tween the language of a people, and the character of its inha- 


bitants, 


* The French language,’ fays M. Touflaint, § diftingyithed - 


from_all. the seft, by its perfpicuity, by the regularity: of ity’ 


conftru@tion, and by the fimplicity of its turns,. averfe. to: all: 
bold figures, and particularly: to tran{pofition ; indicates in thofe: 


-_ 


who fpeak it, a-reqdy comprehenfion, clear ideas, and confe+' 
quential reafonings; and experience juftifies thefe dedudtionsa. 


I do-nct pretend. that the. heads of Frenchmen are better: ‘fiil- 


nifhed. thap thofe.of other nations ; hut what they do containis | 
methodically arranged... All their compofitions: afford proofs;af:' 


this, Method is the fort of the French writers,” ). ) 0 yilewwm 
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6 The Englifty language, on the contrary, without forin, 
indigefted, ‘and irregularly combined, enriching itfelf daily by 
ns opiracies: and deptedations, feizes new terms from all guar- 
ters, which it Hce¢umulates ‘without diftinction into its vocabu- 
laty; without event Ueigiins to'difguife its thefts. In the dif- 

ade the boldnefs, ‘the vigour; "and fatelinels of its expreffions, 
we'fee # pedple prépoffiied: ‘with a’rage of liberty, which’ they: 
extend eve to their di€tion: whd would think themfelves fet- 
tered; in’ fubmitting to’ ahy reftraints’ in their language, and_ 
enflaved, in cir mig | nee periods to the rules cither of logic 
orof grammar. 

One of the Author’s indeeanens inne from _a language, as 
indi¢ative of the moralsof thofe’ who {peak it, is whimfical 
enough. After obferving that he fhould entertain a favourable 
idea Of a people who ufed tio terms ‘expreffive of an oath ; ;—[he 
might here“have aptly eréugh introduted our Quakers] as fuch 
aitireumtafice would indicate: gteat truth and plain dealing in‘ 
the fpeakers : he adds, that'a proof of the purity of manners in a 
people might be drawn from the abundance of fuch terms; in, 
their lanouage or compofitions, 4s polifhed nations agree to call 
impufe or obfeene. It would ‘appear to the’ Author that fuch'a 
people did nothing for which they ought to blufh; whereas at 
prefent we keep “fuch terms earefully out-of fight, in order to. 
conceal otr ‘vices? In proof of the -jufti¢e of this inferenice, 
the Author produces this fingle obfervation; that® the \tales of 
Fontaine and Bocace no where contain any'think fo de/bonyitie, 
(to ufe his own expreflion) ds the’ book“of*Deiiteronomy, “and 
fone other parts of the holy feriptures; ‘thelfnfpiréd’ ‘writers ‘of 
which, full of purity in their ideas, were not*fertipulots: about’: 
words, but exprefied thémfelves’ ingenuoufly'“and- withott te 
ferve, "with all Nhe candour and’ fratikneéfs of the ace: in “which 
they lived. But although the Authors infereace is” “evidently.” 
jut in the application of it in this infanteé) (in whith' the’oc-'" 
cafion, and other circumnftances,' thould } HRW be’ ditdndee to)” a 
it is far fromv evincing the truth 6fshty general “paftioay i 
the multiplicity and free ufe of obfcene terms mo be a proof, By 
evenia prefumption, of the moral’ purify! of: tho WHS afi fie 
them 5 although* freedom of referve’ fh eXpréffion® see fe 
indicates fimplicity or refinement’ id the fpeakérs? Fase | 
is tot much lefs impurity athong the ftee fpaketrictitr af hie pe 
ping and St. Giles’s, than is’ ‘to be found VaeIns the bi? tafhed 
and:puarded neighbours round St. fames’s. an . 

This meniolr is followed by two harangues, token by’ ant | 1 
Lambert: and’M: Thiebault; on their’ Fc, Me the’ Ata- 
demy’s: the fub} ects of which are; ‘the!lt hts’ whieh the fi cian” 
mutually Farnith éach other4 oarid tlie! ipredt ‘advantages’ senting 
fiam academical inftitutions, to the refpeCtive members of thefe 

7 focieties. 
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focieties. . The volume is terminated by the Elages of the Baran 


de Danckelmann, and that animated metaphyfician, M. de Pré. . 


montval ; whofe ingenuity and naturs| vehemence of difpofition 
infufed into the drieft metaphyfical difquifitions a certain 
warmth, and a tone of philofophical enthufiafm, which ren- 
dered them interefting even to thofe who are not fond of fack 
fpeculations. | B. 





Ar T. IIL. 

Differtatton fur la Caufe, 'Se.—A Differtation on the Caufe of 
the Afcent of Fluids in Capillary Tubes. By M. Dela 
Lande, of the Royal Academy of Sciences. 12mo. —Patis. 
1770. . 7 

HILE the Newtonian principle of univerfal attraction 

\ has been fuccefsfully employed, to account for the.re- 

volutions of the heavenly bodies, and even the minuteft ano~ 

malies or inequalities, which have been obferved in their mo- 
tions fince the time of the great difcoverer (whofe fyftem has, 
received additional confirmation in proportion to the increafed 
accuracy of modern obfervers) ; the application of this principle 
to. the little phenomenon of the capillary tube, has not been 
equally fatisfactory to thofe who could not refift the force of 
thofe numerous proofs of its reality and, influence, which 
furnifhed by the great phenomena of Nature. The Newtonian 
attraction has, indeed, by fome been ill applied on this occafion ; 
and accordingly the opponents of that fyftem ftill continue to avail 
themfelves of its fuppofed infufficiency in this inftance, by 
which they.are furnifhed with a pretext for rejecting its in- 
fluence entirely. 

We need not ftop to refute the old folution of thofe who 
attribute the rifing of fluids in capillary tubes to the preflure of 
the air: as the experiment, it has been long known, fucceeds 
equally well in an exhautted receiver. But a folution little 
lefs frivolous is ftill offered by fome late Writers, who affirm 


that this appearance is produced either by the preflure of the 


rarehed air ftill left in the receiver, or by the action of fome 
unknown /ubti/e matter contained within it. But furely it is 
difficult to conceive how a matter can be denominated /ubtile, 
which has not tenuity.or power fufficient to enable it to enter, 
or exert itspreflure within an open tube of half a line dia- 
meter, when it is well known that the common grofs air, wil 
infinuateitfelf through an accidental crack, not the soth of a 
line in breadih, in the top of a barometer, and will deprefs the 
quickfilver-down to the leyel of that contained in the bafon. 
It.muft_be acknowledged however, as we have already hinted, 
shat thofe who have endeavoured to. account for this appears 
ances 
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anve, by attraction, have not fatisfa€torily explained the man- 
néf by whith attra&tion produces it, .Hawkfbee’s account ‘of 
the’ matter is palpably infuffcient: for though the attfaétion 
patween the contate furface of the tube, and the water in con- 
tat'with it (inthe manner in which he employs that power) 
doés evidently exrft?°yet* a lateral, or hortzontal attra@ion, 
though it may contribute to the fufpenfion of the water when” 
raifed,~canmot,- from the-very direction: in whieh it -aéts, have 
any influence in the raifing it, ' Even the insenious Dr. Jurin’s 
method: of accounting for this phenomenon, .by the attractive 
power of the annulus of glafs immediately above the furface of 
the watér in. the tube, and which has been hitherto adopted or 
acquiefced in by the generality of Newtonians,; is not: per- 
feétly fatisfaQory. The Doctor himfelf, we fhall obferve, in 
his*endeavours to explain the phenomena of the moft remarkable. 
of his own experiments, (the 13th’*} feems aware of its ‘ins 
fufficiency in that inftance ; and finds*himfelf obliged to call in - 
. |, the preffure of a fubtile medium which, in our opinion, may ‘be 
rather faid to cut than to untie this difficult knot: In thort, 
it appears from this differtation, that though the Newtonians, by 
employing attraction on this occafion, have’ reached the truth, 
they have followed different roads, but none‘of them the‘ right | 
and direct tract, to arrive at it. ek ee 

M. de la Lande not only employs attraction, as’a competent ° 
caufe of thefe effets; but confiders the phenomena of the eapil-- 
lary tube as furnifhing a convincing -proof of the ‘reality and 
univerfality of that principle, and as fufficient to make ‘profe- 
lytes of thofe who are ftill averfe to it. His explication of this 
fubje& feems not to differ from that’ forrierly given: by M.' 
Clairaut, in his’ Fheorte de la figure de la terre, but which has’ 
not been generally known or undet{tood, on account of the very 
abftrufe algebraical formule in which he had enveloped iti ' Ave-' 
cording to M. de Ja Lande, the bottom of the tube inimerfed 
in the water aGts, as far as its attractive power extends, on that 
part of the column of water which’ is immediately below it. 
‘The gravity of that column is thereby diminithed’; or it be- 
comes relatively lighter than the reft of the water, which ‘is out’ 
of the reach of that attraction. It cannot therefore, without 
becoming fonger, be in eguz/tério-with the furrounding columns ; 
by whofe preflure it is accordingly elevated, till it compenfates, 
) for its relative lightnefs by its additional height. “This’ is the 
2 firft ftep towards its elevation: but there are two other confis" 
derations which the Author employs, that tend’ to increafe its 
a{tent ;' but which cannot ‘poffibly be explained without the af- 
‘fiftance of dingrams ; nor can we make any obfervations ‘upon 
PASM mR ee si " 
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them, for the fame reafon, except that Dr. Jurin’s cnnulw has 
been of fome ufe to the Author. We muft content dtirfelveg 
therefore with colle&ting, from the whole of the Author's’ ex. 
planation of this phenomenon, that, according ~to his- theory; 
granting that the particles of matter atera& @ach other; and 
fuppofing that the attractive power of a‘tube oP glafe is preater; 
equal_to, or even les, than the attractive powerfublifting between 
a fuppofed, fimilar tube of water, and the particles of -water 
within its reach, (provided it be not le& by more than one half) 
water ought torife above the level in a capillary glafs tabe, Or} 
to expre's this in a compendious and algebraical, though. fami- 
Jiar manner, and calling the attracting power of glafs, -e,.and 
that of water, w, the total power of the glafs (arifing from the 
three abovementioned confiderations united) to difturb the equi« 
librium of the water, will beexprefled ‘by the formula 2 ¢—w 
_ and confequently, if 2 g—w be greater tham wy the water will 
aicend. Experience, he adds, juftifies this theory ; as water 
rifes in a capillary quill, whofe denfity and attra€tive power: is 
lefs than that of water; and mercury, it may be likewifé in- 
ferred, finks below theJevel in a capillary tube of glafsy be 
caufe the denfity, and confequently the attra&tive. pewer, ‘of 
glafs, is lefs than that of mercury, by more than one‘half. : 
It may be objected that, fuppofing the fattra&tive power of 
glafs to-extend to the diftance of a quarter of a line, (thous 
that is probably too large an allowance) it ought to raife’t 
water only to that height. But this, accordiig to'the Author, 
is not a neceflary confequence ; as the glafe miay eafily be cof- 
ceived to exercife at the diffance of a quarter*of a line, ‘an. at- 
tractive force greatly fuperior to the weight of a quarter of a line 
“of water. ‘Though the force of this ateractive power is ‘very 
confiderable, the diftance to which it extends is evidently very 
{mal} ; ‘as water has never ‘been obferved to rife towards the bot- 
tom of a tube, when brought ever fo near'to it; although it 
rufhes into its cavity the inftant it comes -into contact with it. 
This, among other confiderations which M. de la Lande offers, 
may’ proceed ‘from’ the interpofition and refiftance of certain 
“eleGtric atmofpheres between the two bodies, producing a re- 
~ pulfion, only’'to be’ overcome by the removal of fuch ‘atmo- 
“fpherés;’ in’ confequence of the bodies coming’ into atual 
contaé: ON iW : Wsi 16 : 
> One of ‘the greatef difficulties, in the Author’s epinion,- at- 
tenditig the explanation of the phenomena of capillaty: tubes, ‘by 
attraction, is that the attractive power is not in thefe cafés wni- 
verfalty proportionable to the denfities of the -refpeétive-bedies, 
~oncthe quantity: of. matter, which they contain; fome,Jighter 


fluids,’ fact as fpirit of wine, &c. not rifing: fo high:an: aglals . 


tube, as fome other, fluids confiderably heavier,- fuchasi water 
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and oil,of vitriol.’ The caufe of thefe variations he endeavours 
to inveftigate, in fome. particular inftances, though nat very 
fatisfaftorily, fromthe nature of glafs, and the. conftitucnt 
principles of the different,fluids, He might more unexception- 
‘ ably have sefted the, matter.on this general obfervation ; that 
efides.the attraGQtion-fubfifting between bodies, in preportion to 
their denfities, experience fhews that there exift likewife certain 
iculas attractions,,; affinities, .or, congruitics, (as they were 
ftiled above.a;-hundredjyears.ago. by, Hooke). between the refpec- 
tive minute, particles of, different bodies; of which chemiltry 
furnifhes, us'with numerous inftances, though not yet (ufficient! y 
abundant;, or well arranged; to afford grounds to eftablifh any 
general law on. which, they depend, ‘Thus Ether, the lightett 
of all wifible ‘or palpable fluids, poured on a folution of gold, 
the-heavieft, of all known. bodies, feparates it from the Agua 
régias and -attracts.it upwards, where it fwims united with it, 
on.the top of.its:former folyent. ; After this inftance, we fcarce 
need to.add a fecond,. 6 stodw: i ) | 
» We, fhall only.add, that the,Author victorioufly refutes the 
objections raifed againft attraGion in general, and its influence 
in the ,production, of this. phenomenon in. particular, by, Father 
Paulian,-in his Treaty of peace between Newton and Des, Cartes, 
and, by, Father .Gerdil;; who, has written an intire work on, the 
dncompat ibility of attraction with the phenomena of capillary tubcs. 
Father Abat-too having produced fome new and plaufible expe- 
riments againft the agency of this principle in the elevation of 
fluids in capillary tubes, in an ingenious work intitled. dmu/e- 
mens Philofophiques *,.the. Author ‘particularly, examines. them, 
and fhews that they are not only,compatible with, but thatfome 
of them ftrongly declare in favour of, attra€tion. To thofe 
who ftill object that attraction is a principle difficult to be, con- 
ceived, and infufficient to furnifh a fatisfatory. explanation. of 
thefe and other phenomena, .M, de la Lande anfwers, that it is 
evident from experience, that the particles of matter have a ten- 
dency towards each other; and adds, that when fuch.a primor- 
dial and univerfal, Jaw of nature,.or principle. of action is dif- 
covered, and there are little hopes of carrying the inquiry much 
-higher, any natural. phenomenon ought.to be;confidered as fufi- 
ciently explained, if it be fhewn to be a natural confequence of 
that law. Neverthelefs, thofe philofophers who eouls Soar. ftill 
higher in the inveftigation of canfes, and difcover the Cau/e of 
, this, cayfe,are certainly at full liberty to inquire into and dif- 
over. if-they can, a mechanical caufe of attraction, Little 
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progrefs however has beer made-in the.difcovery. of fuch Gaufe 
- fince the time of our great, countryman ;.who modeftly threw 
‘out fome conjetures on this fubject, which neverthelefs remain 
in the clafs of conjectures fo this day,  Canfa Jatét: vis et nati 
Jima. | is Werk AB 
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Hiftoire Naturelle del’ Air, Se.—A Natural Hiftory of the Air, 
and of Meteors. By the Abbé Richard, 6°Volunies. 1aino 
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fubdivided into numerous fections. After a, preliminary difler- 
tation on the ftudy of nature, the firft difcourfe contains an in- 
quiry into the nature of matter, or, as the author ¢alls ta age 
_ ment, which is principally founded on the chimerical principles 
of Des Cartes. By means of his three ‘elements, the Abbé 
 accoiints for all the operations of nature that fall in his way ; 
employing the firft of them, in particular, under. the various de- 
' nominations of materia fubtilis, cether, light, elementary fire,’ or 
electric, fluid, according to the very multifarious, purpofes for 
' which itis wanted. But the whole is a.tiflue of gratuitous 
. aflumptions, equally deftitute of evidence,and precifion, and 
which, accordingly tends very little towards a fatisfactory gx- 
planation of the phenomena. : : toa 
In the fecond difcourfe, the Author treats of the air,, in ¢e- 
neral ;. which he confider_ as confifting of two fubftar es ;, the 
firft, {imple and homogeneous, which he calls elementary air, 
and which is the bafis of our atmofpherical.air. He affirms that 
this is.a fubftance not to be diftinguifhed from light or fire; that 
it is améemanation from the celeftial bodies; that it is not. only 
elaftic, but the caufe of elafticity in other bodies, &c. with a 
great many other random and unfupported affertions. The 
other part of the air confifts of that great variety of heteroge- 
neous: particles fwimming in the atmofphere, and raifed, in the 
form’ of vapours or exhalations, from the bowels and furface, of 
the earth, and from animal and vegetable fubftances, either, by 
the po@er of folar, culinary or fubterrancous heat, or by. the 
action @f the fuppofed fubtile matter abovementioned, which is 
perpeygally in motion, and gives motion to every other fub- 


{tanec 
He next treats of the more obvious properties of this ¢ém- 
-poupd fluid ; but his account of them is not free from even palp- 
able errors, He falls into the old miftake that fluids do not 
gravitate 
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‘gravitate in proprio loco, by denying that air gravitates: in-air’; 
although the contrary ‘is moft certain, and he had: himfelf :nat 
: Jong’ before mentioned, ‘on. another occafion, a fimple and well 
*khown experiment: that evinces it) «He adopts the: erronéous 
‘account of theicaufe why the barometer falls during rain, ‘given 
by Leibnitz; who pgetended that though a body, fuftained and 
at reft in a fluidy increafes the weight of that fluid fo long as 
it is fupported by’ it; yet that while it is falling, its weight 
“makes no longer a part of that of the fluid, ~which, before 
fuftaired it, and which accordingly becomes lighter. The Abbé 
‘doés not appear to bave been acquainted with the experiments 
ong fincé made by’Dr? Defaguliers, which tend to prove that 
"this fuppofed caufe of the finking» of the ‘barometer does not 
exift. In the next place; fuppofing its/exiftence, it is very far 
from being equal-to the effect faid to be produced by it*.. 
The: Reader ‘will’ meet with much ‘more information, and 
pofibly fome amufement, in the five following difcourfes (which 
~extend from the'‘middle ofthe firftvolume to the end of the 
“ fourth) efpecially if he wifhes to: become’ very particularly ac- 
‘guainted with the’ temperature, falubrity, and other quakities of 
‘the aif in different parts of the earth: In thefe volumessheowill 
find‘a-great number of obfervations‘on thofe heads, compiled 
‘from the works*of voyagers, travellers, and natural hiftorians, 
blended with thofe of the Author. There is not «a tegion, 
“fearée 4 cornér, ‘in the known earth, which the’ Abbé does not 
“explore'in the courfe of this acrial peregrination. » Nor are his 
“Obférvations’ confined to the atmofphere. He is continually 
making excurfions from his principal fubject, the airy into, 
“matters which: bear-a verysdiftant relation to it. He often de- 
lineates-not only the figure, fize, temperament, arid other bo- 
dily qualities, but defcribes likewife the manners; religious 
‘‘cuftoms, and other-praQtices of ‘the inhabitantsof ‘the various 
countries which ‘he vifits'; and which ‘have fcarce any other 
‘ ‘connection with the air, than that all thefe good’ people un- 
doubtedly breathe and live in.it.’: | 
In the courfe of this peregtination, the Abbé makes a pretty 
long ftay in England ; ‘and-defcribes us as‘ a’ fet of ftrange.and 
’' whimfical beings indeed !—Buftling and’ turbulent/at‘one time ; 
~ and hanging ourfelves through ‘mere ennui, or ‘littlefinefs; at 
’"dnother ; actording as the winds, and rains, and ‘fogs, are 
“ pleafed to exercife their dominion'over us, He allows indeed 
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* Granting the truth of Leibnitz’s principle ; 1f a quantity of rain 
_,,¢qual to the whole that falls in London, for inftance, in the {pace of 
_,a year, were to defcend in a colleéted body at the fametime, the 
~! weight of ‘the air would be fo little affe&ted -by its defcewt, -that ‘the 
“’ arometer would fearce fink two inches. ‘ 4 
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‘that our political conftitution may have fome influence in form. 

ing our national character; but the air andthe fumes of fea. 
coal, it feems, fix and eftablith it.. He is ftrongly inclined to 
‘believe that the humour of the nation is: determined. by the 
‘good or bad temper that the atmo(phere is.ins and is ferioufly 
of opinion that, ‘ if a meteorologicalgjournal were properly 
and carefully kept in this country, one might obferve, fa&ions 
‘rifing or dying away, and public tranquillity difturbed og re- 
ftored, by the mere influence of the winds, and rains, and other 
modifications of the Britifh atmofphere.’ ve 

It is the general vice of all your fyftem-mongers to carry 
their philofophical conceits to an extravagant length. Turtle, 
and ‘ale, and oratory, we can eafily conceive, may. produce 
powerful effeéts on the minds of our honeft countrymen: but 
who. can believe that the mature and enlightened dehiberations 
of a London livery, or the high refolves. of apatriotic, city club, 
are nothing but the mere fport of the winds, operating on the 
' paffive and inconfcious heads of the members of thefe refpect- 
able focieties ?-—or that the prefent obfervable damp in patriotifm 
is the natural produce of the late inceflant ratms, foaking into 
the noddles of our worthy fellow-citizens and freeholders, and 
quenching the patriotic flames which blazed fo fiercely, and in 
fo many Englith headpieces both in town and country, not 
long ago? 

Adopting however and purfuing this pleafant idea of the 
Abbé’s, for a moment, we fhould conclude, from the confu- 
 fions which have attended our minifterial domeftic manauures 
. for fome years paft, that our minifters, whatever {pecies and de- 
grees of wifdom they may have been poflefied.of, have been no- 
_ torioufly deficient in meteorological knowledge; or, in other 
words, have not been weather-wife. All this mighty hubbub, 
according to the good Abbé’s fyftem, has proceeded, not fo 
~ much from their meafures, as from their not having carefully 
attended to the barometer, thermometer, anemometer, and hy- 
grofcope, in the timing of them.—Or why may we not fuppofe 
that our minifters themfelves have not been weather-proof ; and 
that our planet-ftruck governors have all this time been aCing 
- under the un‘een but over-ruling power of this untoward cli« 
mate of ours ? Here then we have fully laid open to our view 
that fecret and baneful influence with which they have been fo 
eften reproached by their antagonifts ; who have hitherto erro- 
neoufly derived it from a very different quarter: and from the 
whole we may now conclude, that our general warrants, ex- 
pulfions, maflacres, and other minifterial operations, on the 
one hand; and our do!cful apprehenfions, and intolerable griev- 
ances, on the other, are the mere produce of the jarring of the 
elements around us ; nay—but with all due reverence be it 
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fpoken—that Englifh:patriotifm itfelf is nothing more than, the 
natural and tranfitery/ofispring of a few meteors | 

Having terminated*his general theory of the air at the fourth 

* volume, the Author commences his natural biftory of meteors 
at the fifth; where, *in the sth, 8th, and oth difcourfes,. be 
treats‘of evaporation, amlatsieitects;fuch as miils, dew, clouds, 
rain, &¢: Here thewA bbe» finds: his. fubtile matter of excelleat 
ufe. He dilates it,.orecontradts it, according to the fervice. he 
‘puts itupon, ‘and byethe:help of this commodious and tractable 
little fluid, finds no diffieujtyyia accounting: for. every thing, 

: -He cloathes:a globule! ofiewater, for initance, with a coat of 
this ethereal’mattery: ofifuchia fize, that the drop, together wuth 

its Sight: but shirgeosthereal cewedopes, becomes lighter than the 
air, and accord: ugly: muft rife to, any region. of the atmofphese 
which he affigns: fori pias. he vis not {tinted to any precile di- 
amenfions : aidthus) evaparationy and all. its atiendant, phenomena 
‘are accounted for’ Po produce mains the, little drop need only 
aft: or flip out ofnits:ethereal coat, and, tumble down again. 
JAW this, My Abbé, may bef; -but' where ae your. proofs, or 
“your ‘experiments ¢, What a: multitude of ¢bartafing queftions 

Lg 9 we propofesta you on this head ! 

To afk-onlyoa fews's Suppoling the {pecific. gravity of. wate 
to be. to thar: oo cairas 800 taj1g and that a globule of .water 
whofe diameter is 1, is furrounded by, or is the mucieus,of, a 

‘ Jhollowefphere. of ether wholediameter is 103, the bulk, of this 
.compound: gloheref swaterandsether will be 10090... Now fup- 
pottngsthe | ‘etherto have no weiy ht, the entire iphere willbe 
£000 tiates;:|nzhter than watery jbuty,as au. is only about $90 
times lighter , thansthat fluid,; the compound g globule will Jike- 
wife. be hg ytep.tham ait, and, conleguently mutt rife in it. —But 
how does the .watery glohule -agQuire this jecheieal gavolucrajn ? 
How does it retain. st ?oddw is.ehe. air preveated from break- 
ing into.it? —for theine! would be au) end of the acquired levity 
of the watery globule, fhould:the air force,a ps flage through. its 
etherial.; atmofph: re ;+-and,-after, all, what. is: ether? Vo this 
laf queftion we might an! wens #hat. ether 13a hypothetical ie 
tity, modeftly ufhe: ‘ed. into. a. kind. of Cpnje Ctura! exifteace, by 
Newton, as the poffible cauleof gravity, refradion, &c. It 
has been employed without ceremony.as an universal philofaphi : 
cal noftrum by tuccecding enquivers, ;who, haye given) it fuc th 
attributes and modifications as fused the prete nt, purpofe, with- 
out troubling themfelves to enquire how far they were confiftent 
“with the phenemena, or with each other. ps however, have 
ufed it fo.lavifhly, and on fo many different and incompatible 
mdervices as‘our Author, 
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the winds. TThefe, according to the Author, are the effeét of 
the vapours that are continually rifing from the furface of the 
earth and waters, which produce a motion in the air, fimilar 
to that caufed by the blaft proceeding from the mouth of an 
eolipite ; and which is differently modified, both. in regard to 
its force and direction, by the action of the fun, the defcent 
and preflure of clouds, the fituation of ‘mountains, &c.-and 
various other local caufes. On ‘this frefh occafion, the Abbé 
takes another tour round the globe, in the courle of which he 
defcribes both the regular and irregular modifications of this 
meteor, and endeavours to inveftigate the caufes which produce 
them. 

Upon the whole, though we do not altho, nor indeed al- 
ways perfe&tly comprehend the Author’s philofophy; yet giving 
him credit for the fidelity and accuracy of the hiftorical or de- 
fcriptive part of this work, we may obferve that it is fo far va-~ 
luable, as it contains a large enumeration of facts, which are 
not to be found elfewhere without turning over a great number 
of volumes. The Abbé feems evidently to have taken Buffon 
for his pattern, whofe ftyle and manner he ——\ and often 
not very unfuccefsfully, imitates. B. 





ART. V. 

Premier, Second, et Troifieme Recueil Philofophique et Littéraire de 
la Societé Typographique de Bouillon. —The Philofophical. and 
Literary Colleétions of the Typographical Society of Bouillon. 
t2mo. 3 Vols. Paris. 1769. 


HE Society, whofe colleétions we have now before us, 

do not confine thémfelves to the publication of their own 
differtations. They receive thofe difcourfes which are fent to 
them by men of genius and learning, and givethem a place among 
their eis: heir zeal, alfo, for the progrefs of philofophy 
and the fciences, induces them to revive thofe pieces of me- 
“rit, which the modefty of their Authors, or their being inferted 
in voluminous and expenfive publications, has kept in obfcu- 
rity. Their defign is excellent, and worthy of encouragement ; 
and, among the eflays which they have publifhed, there are 
_ many that have confiderable merit. 

“The reflexions of M. Caftilhon, on the law of Nature, and 
on pofitive or municipal laws, are ingenious, and contain an 
attempt to unite philofophy with hiftory. They form one of 
the moft interefting articles in the prefent work, and therefore 
we fhafl extract a few paflages from them, for the entertainment 
of our Réaders. 

‘In order, fays this Writer, that we may conceive a diftinet 
idea of the origin and formation of focieties, Jet us turn our 
attention to the earlier times of the Germanic empire. The 

3 German 
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German councils or aflemblies, according to P. Barre,.exhi- 
bited a group of favages, who, feated on the ground, or 
ftretched on it at full length, deliberated concerning the affairs 
of their community. Their attention, continues he, to; the 
public good, made them confider the indolent and unwaslike 
as criminals, whom they punifhed by drowning them ;., but 
they affifted;.with much hofpitality, all thofe whom misfor- 
tunes, or age, had reduced to indigence. 1 

* Societies are not folidly eftablifhed till the maxims of rea- 
fon are unfolded, acknowledged, and fubmitied to, by a nym- 
ber.of individuals... It is. reafon which muft direct our ule of 
natural liberty. The laws which it infi:utes are modifications 
of the law of Nature, which it applies to every particular 
café: hence defpotifm is fo odious, and is confidered by the 
members of a free adminiftration as a political monfter formed 
by tyrants: for it is not to be thought that a whole nation 
would ever confent to relinquifh its natura) jiberty, or that hu- 
man reafon would fubject itlelf to the caprice of a man who 
knows. no law but his will. 

‘ The effential obje&t.of eyery fociety is its genera] felicity, 
which can only refult from the fatisfaction of the individuals 
who compofe it. Nor can thefe be happy unlefs a chief or a 
{uperior power, wherever it is lodged, wifely direAls their 
affairs: becaule if reafon is in itfelf infufficient to maintain a 
perfect concord between. the intereft of the indiyidyal and that 
of the community, order cannot.be eftablifhed without a con- 
trouling authority. . 

¢ But if rea‘on isthe foundation of all laws, whence,does it 
happen that there is fuch a diverfity in the legiflation of nations? 
Theft is permitted in one country.; in.another it is pyaifhed 
with death ; the regulations which have place jn one age are 
profcribed in the next; Jaws vary like the temperature of clt- 
mates ; polygamy is permittedin the Eaft; it is condemned in 
the Weft'n divorces are allowed on the moft frivolous grounds 
in Poland, where the people are flaves; with us, where the 


‘people are free, they are procured with difficulty, If it is t:ue 


that the Jaw of nations, and the civil or political law, are 
formed by applications of the natural Jaw, of which it is the 
principal attribute to be invariable with regard to ftates, fove- 
reigns, and individuals, all nations whatever would be fubject 


to the fame legiflation. 


‘ The two firft books of the Spirit of Laws haye a reference 
to this objection. It is there deftroyed by the definition that 
is given of laws: thefe M. de Montefquieu confiders as the ne- 


ceflary relations arifing from the nature of things, In this 


view Jaws being relative to circumftances, to the nature of the 
regulations they eftablifh, and to the genius of the people whom 
Nn 2 they 
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they dire&t, nature itfelf requires, for the general fecurity, 
that the civil laws fhould, in fome inftances, infringe upon the 
laws of nature ; and this, not from any contempt of them, but . 
for the purpole of accommodating them to the charaéters of 
nations. ‘Thus the laws which encouraged theft at Sparta, and 
thofe which are enacted againft it in almoft every polifhed fo- 
ciety, although contradictory in themfelves, are neverthelefs 
couformable to natural Jaw; becaufe, independent.of the com- 
munity of goods eftablifhed at Lacedamon, they there made 
more account of addrefs and of vigilance, than of the moveables 
which were carried off. [f among us the law panifhes theft with 
death, it is becaufe, it is fuppofed, that the robber would com- 
mit an aflafination, were this neceflary to the accomplifhment 
of his defign ; for, without this fuppofition, there would be no 
proportion between the crime and the punifhment. 

‘ It is not fufficient that nations have in common a fyftem 
of laws to which they refer in their tranfactions. It is necef- 
fary that every ftate have particular laws which regulate the 
torm of its government, the fucceffion of its princes, the rights 
‘of the people, and the privileges of the crown. ) 

<¢ Public or political law, faid the celebrated d’Aguefleau, is 
no more than the law of nations, in its application to the cir- 
cumftances and the condition of a particular people ; it is the 
Jaw, which is proper to each ftate, which directs its interior 
policy, and which has in view the promotion of its perfection 
and felicity; and the law of nations, or that law which regu- 
lates their external concerns, comprehends the rules that 
they ought to follow for the advancement of their general hap- 
pinefs.” 

¢ In order to difcover the fource of the particular and funda- 
mental laws of different nations, and to unfold their analogy 
with the law of Nature, it is neceflary to go back to the origin 
of thofe nations, and to examine the circumftances of. their 
earlieft fituation ; but periods that are loft in therobfcurity of 
time, allow us only the liberty of conjecture.’ 

Thefe general remarks introduce an inveftigation, which our 
Author has made into the foundation of the Germanic and 
French laws. His treatife he concludes with the following ob- 
fervations. 

¢ ‘Thé law of Nature is to be confidered as the principle and 
foundation of every juft regulation, and as the invariable rule 
of equity. Without this law, neither manners nor virtue can 
prevail. Tyranny, or the abufe of power, may eftablifh’cuftoms 
to which time and peculiar circumftances may give the force of 
laws; but if thefe violate the laws of Nature, it is the duty of 


‘thofe fovereigns that fucceed the tyrants who founded them, to 
take care that they be totally abrogated. ‘* If they are fevere 


and 
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and tyrannical, fays the celebrated Author of the Memoirs of 
Brandenburg, they will foon be abolifhed, becaufe violence is 
neceflary to fupport them, and becaufe the tyrant is im hofti- 
lity with the people, who call loudly for their fupprefion. 

hen laws, adds He, are deftructive of the public good, and 
inconfiftent with natural equity, it is abfolutely neceflary that 
they be repealed.” . 

© The reftraints of law are in general lefs efficacious than the 
fugceftions of nature ; a confideration of the former difcourages, 
no doubt, the commiifon of crimes ; but the latter excite us to 
the practice and the ufe of our beft affeclions; they lead us to 
act from motives of benevolence, as well as from a fenfe of our 
particular intereft. It was Nature that infpired the Greeks and 
the Romans with that love of their country, and with that re- 
{pect for their laws, which rendered them fo formidable to their 
enemies. “The Germans, according to the relation of Tacitus, 
carried their families with them to the field of battle, and found 
an incitement to their valour in the lamentations of their 
women, and in the cries of their children. — 

* When a nation degenerates from its ancient grandeur, let 
us not complain of the viciffitudes of time, or that fuppofed fa- 
tality which marks out to empires the term of their duration : 
its decline is to be afcribed to its neglect of the law of Na- 
ture, which renders its members infenfible to virtue and:to the 
profperity of their country,’ 

In general, it may be remarked of the volumes before us, that 
‘there appears 1n them a liberal fpirit of enquiry ; and that, if 
they enlarge not the bounds of the f{ciences, and contain no 
extraordinary difcoveries, they are yet interefting from the el«- 
quence and the tafte which are difplayed in them. St 

we. 





ArT. VI. 
Fifloria Pifcttum, &c.—The Hiftory of Fithes, by Anthony 
Goiian, Profeflor of Medicine in the Univerfity of Montpel- 
lier, 4to. Strafbourg. 1770. 


HAT branch of zoology, which regards the hiftory and 
eS nature of fifnes, has not yet attained to any great, degree 
of perfection. This is chiefly to be afcribed to the difficulty at- 
tending the obfervation of them, and to the variations of ap- 
pearance and colour, occafioned in them by the circumftances 
of ageand of fex; of heat and of cold. In treating this, diffi- 
cult fubje&, our Author does not enurcly rely on his awn ex- 
perience. While he communicates his own dilcoveries, he 
makes ufe of the obfervations of former Authors, and acknow- 
Jedges himfelf to be indebted to. the communications of .his 
FHEUGS. 
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He has divided his work into three parts, ahd in each of 
thefe he gives proofs of fingular attention and accuracy. If 
his firft part he has confidered the exterior form of fifhes, and 
explams the terms which have been ufed on this fubje& by 
Artedius, Linnzus, and Gronovius. His fecdrid part compré< 
hends their interior anatomy, and exhibits feveral curi6us exs 
periments which he had made concerning their refpiration and 
mufcular motions, His third part contains a divifien of them 
into clafics ; and thefe he has aptly diftinguifhed by an éfiume- 


ration af the proper and natural charaCteriftics of each. St. 
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Art. VII. 
Syftime de la Nature, S&i.—The Syftem of Nature, or the Laws 
of the Phyfical and Moral World, by M, Mirabaud.  8vo, 
2Vol. Paris, 1770. 


HOSE who expeé& to find in this performance what is 
promifed in the title-page of it, will be greatly difap- 
pointed. Inftead of the fyftem of Nature, they will only meet 
with a fyftem of fatalifm: an open and avowed defence of 
Atheifm, | 
In his firft chapter, wherein our Author treats of Nature, 
he fays.—* Men will ever deceive themfelves when they forfake 
experience, and embrace f)ftems formed by the imagination, 


Man is the work of nature, he exifts in nature, he is, and - 


ever mult be, fubject to its laws, and cannot, even in thought, 
dart beyond the bounds of the vifible world. To a Being 
formed by nature, and circumfcribed by it, there exifts no- 
thing beyond that great whole of which he conftitutes a part ; 
thofe Beings that are fuppofed above nature or diftinct from it 
are mere chimeras, of which we can no more form any juft 
ideas, than we can of the {pace which they occupy, or the 
manner in which they act. 

* Let man, therefore, no longer look for that happinefs which 
nature denies him, from Beings placed beyond thé bout of the 
habitable world; let him ftudy nature, acquaint himfelf with 
its laws, con‘emplate its energy, and the unchangeable manner 
in, which it operates 5 apply his difcoveries to his own happi- 
nefs, fubmit, in filence, to laws from which no power can des 
liver him ahd be fatified with his ignorance of caufes that aré 
furrounded with a veil which he can never penetrate. 

¢ Man is merely a phyfical Being 5 (une étre purement phyfique) 
when we fpeak of him as a moral Being, we confider his phys 
fica! exiftence only in a certain point of view, that is, in rela- 
‘tion. to fome of his modes of action, which arife from his pecu+ 
jiar, organization. But is not this organization the work of 
paiure? Are not all its motions, and modes of action entirely 

phylcal ? 
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phyfical ? The vifible actions of man, and thofe invifible mo- 


tions that are excited within him, are effeéts equally natural, 
the neceffary confequences of his peculiar mechanifm, and of 
that impulfe which he receives trom the Beings which furroutid 
him. All his ideas, inclinations, and aétions are the neceffary 
effects of that eflence and thofe qualities which nature has be- 
ftowed upon him, and of thofe circumftances through which it 
obliges him to pafs. Ina word, ArT is nothing but Nature, 
acting by means of, thofe inftruments which fhe herfelf has 
formed. 

‘It is to nature and experience, therefore, that man ouzht to 
have recourfe in all his enquiries, in whatever relates to re- 
ligion, morality, legiflation, government, arts, fciences, plea- 
fure and pain. Nature acts by fimple, uniform, and invariable 
laws, the knowledge of which we may acquire by experience. 
It is by our fenfes that we are connected with univerfal nature ; 
it is by our fenfes that we are enabled to difcover her fecrets ; 
the moment we forfake experience we bewilder ourfelves. 

‘All the errors and miftakes that man has fallen into have 
been owing to his neglecting the ftudy of nature, and to his not 
calling experience to his aid. It is owing to his ignorance of 
nature, in particular, that he has formed gods to himéelf, and 
various forms of fuperftitious worfhip, which haye been the 
fources of all his calamities. He has not confidered that nature, 
equally void of goodnefs and malignity, only follows neceflary 
and immutable laws in the producing and deftroying Beings, in 
changing them incefiantly, and in dittributing to them different 
degrees of good and evil; he has not confidered that it is from 
nature and his own powers he is to expec the gratification of 
his defires, remedies for the evils that befal him, and the means 
of happinefs. Inftead of this, he bas looked for thefe things 
from certain imaginary Beings, whom he has fuppofed to be 
the authors of all the good aid evil that fal!s to his lot. 

‘ The univerfe, that vaft aflemblage of whatever exifts, pre- 
fents nothing to our view but matter and motion, an immente 
and uninterrupted chain of caufes and effe&ts. Some of tnefe 
caufes are known to us, becaufe they immediately {trike our 
fenfes; others are unknown to us, becaufe they act upon us 
only by effects which are often far removed from theit firit 
caules, | 

‘ Matter, infinitely diverfified and combined, is conftantly 
receiving and communicating different motions. The different 
properties of matter, its different combinations, its modes of 
acting, which are the neceflary confequences of its different 


properties and combinations, conftitute, to us, the’ ¢féntes of 


things, and it is from thele efénces that the “different orders, 
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ranks, and fyf{tems of Beings refult, the fum total of which is 
what we call nature. ; 

‘ Every thing in the univerfe is in motion. The ideaof na- 
ture neceflarily includes the idea of motion. But, it will be 
afked, whence has nature received its motion? I anfwer, from 
itfelf, Motion is a mode of being which neceflarily refults 
from the eflence of matter. It clearly appears from a variety of 
phenomena that motion is produced in matter; without the 
aid of any external agent, and that this motion is a neceflar 
confequence of immutable laws, If we are afked, what is the 
origin of matter? We anfwer that it has always ‘exifted, that 
it moves in virtue of its own effence, and that all the pheno- 
mena of nature are owing to the different motions of the different 
kinds of mat.er which it contains,’ 

In that chapter wherein our Author treats of the immortality 
of the foul, a future ft-te, and the fear of death, we have the 
following pafiazes.—The plaineft and moft obvious reflec- 
tions on the nature of the foul are iufficient to convince us that 
the idea of its immortality is a mere illufion. What, indeed, 
is the foul, but the principle of fenfibility ? What is life, but 
the aflemblace of thote modifications or motions that belong. to 
an organized Being ? Accordingiy, when the body ceafes to 
live, there can no longer be any fenfibility, ideas, or thoughts. 
We have ideas only by the fenfes. When we are once deprived 
of th: fenfes, therefore, there 1s an end of perceptions, fenfa- 
tions, and ideas. 

‘ How can it poffibly be proved that tae foul, which is inca- 
pable of perceiving, thinking, willing or acting without the 
afiiftance of its organs, can have pleafure of pain, or even a 
confcioufnefs of its own exiftence, when thefe organs are de- 
ftroyed ? Is it not evident that the foul depends upon the arrange- 
ment of the parts of the bedy, and upon the order according to 
which thefe parts con{pire to perform their refpective functions ? 
When the organic ftru@ure, therefore, is once deftroyed, it is 
impofible to doubt of the foul’s being deftroyed likewife. 

‘ Let us no longer be told therefore that there is nothing con- 
trary to reafon in, the do¢trine of the immortality of the foul 
and a future ftate. Such dotrines, framed folely to flatter or 
difturb the imaginations of the vulgar who never reafon. can 
never appear either convincing or even probable to men of fenfe 

and underftanding, Unprejudiced reafon is certainly fhocked 
at the {uppotition of a foul that has ideas, perceives, thinks; 
gricves, 1¢joices, &c. without organs, that is, without ‘the 
only natural and known means by which it is poiiible, ford it to 
have px Teption 1S, fenfations, and ideas.’ 

The Author proceeds, in the ftrongeft and bolde eft terms, to 
explode the vidicu/ous notion,-as he terms it, of a future thate— 
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But enough of this pretended difciple of Nature, this reviver of 
thofe miferable dogms which have ‘Site fo often obtruded upon 
the world, and fo completely refuted by many excellent philo- 
fophers and divines ; efpecially thofe of our own country— 
UnHaApPy Writer! ! who art thus i ingenious to fhut out, for 
ever, from thy view, the laft, beft profpe@ of humanity, —the 
fecret comfort and refrefhment of the good man’s foul, under 
the fevereft trials that *¢ flefh is heir to ;” and who, yet more 
unhappy, wouldft'alfo deprive thyfelf of even the pity of wife and 
good men, by thy mad attempts to reduce thy fellow mortals to 
the fame hopelefs and horrible fituation ! But, defperate as thy 
circumfances are, thou art not beyond the reach of a benevo- 
Jent wifh.—As Gop hath given thee abilities perhaps beyond 
the common meafure, let us hope that HE will yet, likewife, 
extend to thee a portion of that BETTER SprRir which, at the 
fame time that it opens the eyes of the blind, that they may 
fee the difference between good and evil, truth and falfehood, 
will teach the heart to FEEL the fuperior influence of RELI- 
GIon : from whofe radiant countenance all thefe vain and im- 
pious Sy/tems of Nature will vanifh, like the mifts of the morn- 
ing before the glorious rays of the fun. 

te Since the above was fent to the prefs, we have feena 
fhort anfwer to this Sy//em of Nature, confifting of a lew pages ; 
fome of the feutimithes contained in it cannot fail of being agree- 
able to our Readers. Voltaire is fuppofed to be the author of 
it; and indeed the manner in which it is written renders. the 
a(cription highly probable. 

‘ if I reafon as a natural philofopher, fays the Author, every 
thing appears to me incomprehenfible without a God. ‘ihe 
word Nature is to me,a mere word ; but an intelligent agent 
fully accounts for the little i am capable of knowing. Upon 
the fuppofition thet there is a God, I conceive fomething ; 
without him | conceive nothing ; without a God I can have no 
idea of order; without a God it appears to me abfolutely im- 
pofible that things fhould be ordered and difpofed as they are. 

‘ You attribute to matter alone the power of gravitation, the 
power of communicating motion, &c. but this is only fuppofi- 
tion inftead of demonftration. You fe em to me to be guilty of 
what you to juftly blame in divines, viz. fetting out with beg- 
ging the quettion. 

‘ You combat the opinion of that great metaphyfician, Dr, 
Samuel Carke, and think that matter, which is eternal, ftands:in 
10 need.of a Mover. Now to me it appéars abfolutely incom- 
prehenfible that matter, of ittelf, fhould perform motions eter- 
nally regular, and produce genetations of animals conftantly 
refembling each other. 

* | allow that you have the better of the Doctor, when he fays 
that fpace is the Siafcriwm of the Deity, that God penetrates 
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matter, &c. the Doétor wanted to be too knowing. You may 
be in the right, likewife, in regard to fome of the Divine ateri- 
butesy which the Doctor rather fuppofes than proves ; but 
when thefe branches are lopped off, the tree ftill remains: there 
ftill remains a firft Mover, powerful, intelligent, arid who can- 
not poffibly be malevolent. | 

© You reject the chimerical innate ideas of Des Cartes; I re} 
them too: you don’t even {pare the great Newton: I allow with 
you, that Newton was not fo good a metaphyfician as he was a 
geometrician; but if his definition of God is obfcure, it is net 
contradictory, ‘There appears to me, however, a manifeft con- 
tradiction in {uppofing a mafs of matter regularly moved with 
out a mover; beftowing intelligence upon itfelf in man, and | 
withholding it in a ftone; eftablifhing relations and conne&ions 
through the whole of its works without any end or defign; la- 
bouring blindly with the moft fublime induftry. In a word, 
you combat what is obfcure in the writings of Newton and 
Clarke, but you dare not attack what is clear. 

‘ As to the common difficulties—why fuch a quantity of evil, 
why fo many monfters, &c.? Were there a thoufand times as 
many, I can never give up this point, the heavens declare the 
glory of God. All the efforts of your genius will never prove 
that there is no God: and all that you have proved is that 
divines have fometimes reafoned wretchedly. You have pointed 
out great difficulties, but the fyftem of a blind Nature is big with 
abjurditias. 

¢ You are obliged to allow that there are great marks of order 
threugh the whole of nature; and you tell us that this vat 
combination was neceflary. I believe, with you, that it was. 
Contingency appears to me a contraction, as well as chance, It 
was neceflary that the univerfe fhould exift, fince it does exitt, 
Ulfelefs and abfurd, in this cafe, are the fame. What are we 
to conclude from all this? Nothing,.in my opinion, but that 
jt was as neceflary that the Supreme Being fhould produce fuch . 
wonderful things, as it was neceflary that he fhould exift. He 
could not have produced them without intelligence and power ; 
now this is ‘what you call Nature, and whac | call God. Why 
wilk not you allow me to adore this great, intelligent, and 

erful) Being, who has given me life and reafon ? Permit me 
to add,—beware of ingratitude, you, on whom he has beftowed 
fo much: genius; for, furely, you did not beftow it on yours 
felfio: 
© Bat under this Supreme Being we are, almoft all of us,» 
wretched and injult.-T his is but too true : we fuffer ourfelvess » 
and wemake others fuffer; fuch is the lot of humanity.——= 
From the days of Job down to the prefent time, a very large 


portion of mankind have curfed their own exiftence: we ftand , 
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‘a conftant need, therefore, of confolation and hope, and your 
philofophy deprives us of both. Philofophy, you tell us, fur- 
nifttes no proofs of happinefs in a future ftate; fuppofing it does 
notj you have no demonftration of the contrary. Thereis no- 
thing in the idea of a future ftate that is contrary to reafon, 
though reafon alone does not prove that there is one. But has 
not the belief of fuch a ftate a vaft advantage over the dilbelief 
of it? The one is ufeful to mankind, the other highly preju- 
dicial ; the latter may encourage a Nero, the other may check 
anc reftrain him, 

‘In that ftate of doubt and uncertainty in which we both are, 
] fhall not, in order to extricate you, endeavour to perfuade you 
to gd to Mecca, and kifs the black ftone, turn fanatic in order 
to obtain the favour of the Supreme being, &c. &c. I fhall 
only fay; perfift in cultivating virtue, in being beneficent, in 
looking upon every fpecies of fuperitition with abhorrence and 
pity; but join with me in .doring that defign which is apparent 
in all the works of nature, and, confequently, the Author of 
that defign, the great original and final Caufe of all ; join with 
me in hoping that that principle within us, which reafons con- 
cerning the great eternal Being, may be rendered happy by him 
in a future ftate. There is no contraction in this; you can 
never prove that it is impoffible, any more than I can prove, 
mathematically, that there will be fuch a ftate, In metaphy- 
fics we only reafon upon probabilities. Nous nageons tous dans 
une mer dont nous n'avons jamais vu le rivage. Malheur a ceux qui 
fe battent en nageant. Abordera qui pourra; mais celui qui me erie, 
vous magez en vain, il n'y @ point de port, me décourage, et mite 
toutes mes forces. 

© You are afraid, left by adoring God, we fhould foon become 
fuperftitious and fanatical; but is there no reafcn to fear, left, 
by denying his exiftence, we fhould become flaves to the moft 
furious paflions, and commit the moft atrocious crimes? Be- 
tween thefe two extremes, is there no juft, no due, medium? 
Where fhall we reft in fafety between thefe two dangerous 
rocks? I will tell you; God, and in wife laws. 

* If we fuppofe, fay you, any connections and relations between 
man and the fupreme incomprehenfible Being, we muft ere& 
altars to him, make him prefents, &c. if we can form ‘no con- 
ceptions of fuch a Being, we muft have recourfe to priefts, &c. 
—And, pray, where is the mighty harm of aflembling, in the 
time of harveft, to thank God for the bread he beftows upon 
us!’ Who talks of making prefents to the Deity ?) the very idea 
is ridiculous. But what harm is there in employing a.citizen, 
who fhall be called Prie/i, to offer up thank{givings to God ja 
the name of his fellow-citizens, provided this prieft be neither 
@ Gregory the 7th, an Alewander, the Oth, a Le Teles or, 4 
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W. nm—Ces cas font rares, L’état du facerdoce ef? tin frein 
gut force a la bienscance. | 

‘A foolifh prieft excites contempt ; a wicked one infpires hor- 
ror; but a benevolent, gentle, pious, charitable, toleratin 
prieft, and free from: fuperftition, is a chara@ter entitled t9 
efteem and refpect. But you are afiaid of abufes; fo am‘I, 
Let us unite in order to prevent them, but let us not condemn 
a profefiion when it is ufeful to fociety, and when the defign 
of it is not perverted by fanaticifm and wicked fraud. 

‘I have one thing to fay to you, and it is of fome import. 
ance. Iam perfuaded that you are in a great error; but I'am 
perfuaded likewife that yotr error proceeds from no badnefs’ of 
heart. You would have all men-virtuous, even without a God, 
This philofophical difpute will be only between you and a few 
philofophers in Europe ; the reft of the world will hear no. 
thing of it. ‘he vulgar give themfelves no trouble about the 
writings of us philofophers. Should any divine be defirous of 
perfecuting you, he would fhew the malevolence and wicked. 
nes of his heart; he would fhew his ignorance and (olly too, 
which would only ierve to confirm you in your opinions, and 
increafe the number of atheifts. , 

‘ You are in an error; but the Greeks did not perfecute Epi- 
eurus, nor the Romans Lucretivs. You are in an errors but 
we muft refpect your genius and your virtue, while we refute 
your opinions with all our might. ~ on 

© The beft homage, in my opinion, that can be paid to God, 
is to defend his caufe without paflion; and the moft unworthy 
view that can be given of bis charaéter ts to reprefent it as fu- 
rious and vindictive. Hie ts the truth itfelf; truth void of paf- 
fion” He therefore 1s the diiciple of God, who defends the 
truth with gentleneis of f{pirir, and with a firm and fteady 
mind, 

‘ [ agree with you that fanaticifm is a monfer, a thoufand 
times more dangerous than philofophic atheifm. Sprnofa never 
committed a fingle crime. Chatel and Ravatiize, both fanatics, 
affaftinated Henry the Fourth. : 

© The clofet-atheift 1s almoft always a peaceable philofopher ; 
the fanatic is always turbulent ; bat a court-atheift, an atheift 
upon the throne, may prove afcourge to human kind. The 
misfortune is that clofét-arheifts make court atheifts. — It'is 
Chiron educating Achilles, ‘and feeding him with lion’s merrow. 
This Achilles fhall one day drag He jor’s body round the walls 
of Troy, and facrifice twelve innocent captives to his vene 
geanice. | ek 

‘God preferve us from an abominable prieft who fhail dip his 
impious hands in the blood of his Prince, or at the age a 





feventy fhall fren the ridiculous cxcommunicauon of a King of 
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France, &c. &c. But God preferve us likewife from an angry 
and barbarous defpot, who, not believing in God, isa god to 
himfelf; who renders him{clf unworthy of his exalted itation 
by trampling upon the facred duties of it; who facrifices his 
friends, his relations, and his fubjects, to his anger and ambi- 
tion, without any remorie. Both theie tygers, tue one fhora, 
and the other crowned, are equally formidable; and how are 
they to be checked or reitrained ? 

‘Jf the idea of a, God, to whom our fouls may be re-united, 
has formed a Titus, a Trajan, an Antoninus, and a Marcus Au- 
yelius, {uch examples are fufficient for my caufe; and the 
caufe I plead is that of all mankind,’ 

This isa {ketch of the manner in which Voltaire defends the 
firt principle of all religion againit the Author of the Sy/lem 
of Nature; and thoje who engage in theological controverly 
may draw very ufeful inftruction irom it. - & 


Arr. VII. 

Hiftoire de la Guerre des Bataves et des Romains.—The Hiflory of 
the War between the Batavi and the Romans. By M. le 
Marquis de St. dimon. Folio. Royal Paper, Amfterdam. 
4770 *. 

HE modern writers, who have treated of the hiftory and 
of the country of the Satavi, are, in general, full of 
doubts and confufion. ‘Jheir voluminous compilations abound 
in.critical difguilitions, but deliver no folid information, and 
eftablifh no important conclufions. A confideration .of the 
frivolity of their performances has given occafion to the work 
before us; and we are at a lofs whether molt to admice in it 
the extent of learning it difcovers, or the excellent ufe that is 
made of it. .Penetratimg as well as eloquent, our Author has 
the talents to throw light on an obicure {ubject, and to make 
it agreeable. 
The Batavi were early diftinguifhed by their valour, and_at- 





tra@ted the attention of Czfar, who formed an alliance with 


them, He encouraged them to ferve in the Roman armaies; 
and they appear to have fought with him againit Pompey at 
Pharfalia, and to have affifted Auguftus in the battle of AQium. 
But though the Romans indulged them in an exemption from 
tributes and taxes, it was not confiftent with the views they 
had adopted of univer/al dominion to allow them the enjoy- 
ment of their liberty. They built towns, and made eftablith- 
ments in their territories ; and this rude people, flattered by the 
luxugy and the amuiements they introduced among them, did not 
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immediately perceive the dangerous policy which dire&ted them, 
They were foon, however, informed of the treachery of their 
allies, by the oppreffions and the injuftice which the began to 
exercife. Alarmed for the intereft and the rights of thet Na- 
tion, Julius Paulus and Claudius Civilis, fet themfelves to op. 
pofe the practices of the Romans. But Fonteius Capito, the 
Roman commander, confidering them as rebels, made’ Hfiifelf 
matter of their perfons; and having beheaded the former, he 
loaded the latter with chains, and fent him'to Rome. \ Fhe 
death however of Nero, which happened about this time, de. 
livered Civilis from the danger which threatened him; andthe 
weak and impolitic Galba fuffered him ‘to return to his country, 
without enquiring into his crime, or into his metit. This jj. 
luftrious chief then prepared to gratify bis refentment, and to 
_ secover and vindicate the liberty and honour of shis nation. He . 
stealled an aflembly of his community, and reprefenting the evils 
of tyranny, inculcated a difdain. of fubmiffion and fervitude, 
His countrymen fubmitted themfelves without referve to his 
conduct; and, joining to him the Frifij and the Caninefates, 
he declared war againit the Romans... at 
Such was the foundation of the war; of which, after having 
endeavoured to afcertain the limits of the country of the Batavi, 
our Hiftorian has moft accurately delineated the. particulars, 
But a defire, perhaps, of reflecting a luftre on the defcendants 
of this people bas induced him to exaggerate their nationabme- 
rits ; to dwell with too much fondnefs on the fuccefs of Civilis; 
‘and to afcribe to this commander a ‘political fagacity, and a 
Apirit of intrigue, which it is by no means probable thatthe 
leader of a tribe of barbarians fhould. poffefs. We have:like- 
wife to remark, that in the account which he has given of 
the Batavi, there are no particulars of the nature of the go- 
wermment and laws to which they fubmitted ; nor has- he: at- 
tempted to enumerate the ufages or cuftoms which diftinguifhed 
them from the nations that furrounded them. ‘This, bowever, 
ought certainly to have made a part of his plan, as he feems te 
aflert their fuperiority over the other ftates and communities 
vot Germany. ) 
This magnificent work is illuftrated with maps, and with a 
great number of other engravings. The maps are colledted 
‘from different Writers; but, in feveral particulars, are improved 
‘and amended by our Hiftorian. The hiftorical prints, which 
ate the fubjects of thirty-fix large folio plates, reprefent thevic- 
ories of Civilis, and were engraved from the paintings of Otto 
Venius, by Anthony Tempetta, SE: 
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: Art. IX. 

Relation d’uyn Voyage de Paris, en Ejfpagne, Portugal, a Ualie. 
Du 22 Avril 1729, au 6 Fevrier 1730.—An Account of a 

- Journey from Paris, through Spain, Portugal, and Italy. 
zy2mo. 4Vols. Paris. 1770. 


NHERE are few: works which are generally fo infignifi- 
cant as the productions of travellers. Full of their own 
importance, they ufwably detail the little incidents which regard 
themfelves ; and:negteét, or are unable to feize and to defcribe, 
thofe circumftances:and peculiarities which relate to the trade, 
the government, and the manners of the countries through 
which they pafs. In recording .their own petty adventures 
they fancy that they amufe and intereft their Readers, 

This is not the cafe with the work before us. The Author, 
whoever he is, had the capacity to diftinguifh thofe obje&s 
which were worthy of remark, and he conftantly expreffes him- 
felf with perfpicuity and elegance*. But fo many travellers 
have communicated their obfervations on Spain, Portugal, and 
Italy, that it is.perhaps impoffible to furnifh any new infor- 


- mation concerning them ; and, on this account, the intefligent 


Reader, though he may be agreeably entertained by the pre- 
fent work, will not find much inftruction ‘in it. 

»Qur Author defcribes the [talians as light, deceitful, and 
voluptuous. They have loft, fays he, the bravery, the inte- 
grity, and the auftere virtue of the ancient Romans; and:re- 
tain only that reftlefs and fatious fpirit which more frequently 
endangered them than foreign wars. They affect a magnift- 
cence in their equipage, and external appearance ; and, though 
fufficiently vain-glorious, are yet polite to ftrangers. But their 
compliments have more wit than fincerity; and, if the exeg- 
gerated ftrain of their complaifance is not fully returned, theic 
vanity takes the alarm. When provoked they carry their 're- 
fentment to the utmoft extremity, and will fatisfy it though at 
the expence of honour and religion. They are victous or wir- 
tuous in excefs, not from inftin@, or from caprice, but from 
confideration and reflexion. In pleafure, as well as sin ibufi- 
nefs, they are:attentive and confiderate ; aad affect in iboth a 
myftery and referve. | 

The ‘moft valuable charaGteriftic-of which our Auther tekes 
Notice, in his account of the Spaniards, is the ftrong andiardent 


‘fentiment of affe&tion which they feel for their.country. Its in- 
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* No name is alluded to as the Aifthor of this work, in the title- 
page of the firft volumé ; but in the titles to vols. 2, 3, and 4, we 
fee Par M. $§* **; and we have heard thefe travels afcribed toa 
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tereft and its dignity are the perpetual obje&ts of their care, 
Their fenfe of honour is lively; but they are vindictive and 
inexorable, - Slow, addicted to forms, and fulpicious, they are 
the moft difficult people in Europe with whom to negotiate, 
They fcruple no meatures, however criminal, which may pro- 
mote the ends at which they ‘aim, They have a courage which 
no fatigue or danger can deprefs or intimidate. Fond of their 
own ulages they are always ready to fpeak their eulogium, and 
to throw acontempt on thofe of other nations. ‘The ftatelinef 
they affect is even carricd into their language; and more cyl- 
tivated nations are fhocked with the hyperbolical tone they 
aflume, Importance and, magnificence arc, in this country, 
even arrogated by the vulgar; and, what is fingular, the vil. 
Jager often {peaks the language with as much propriety as the 
_ man of quality. 

The national character of the Portuguele is reprefented, by 
our. Auihor,.as much the fame with that of the Spaniards, 
They are fierce and prefumptuous, and attached to religion; 
but more fuperftitious than devout. They are fond of drefs 
and. fhow ;. but illiterate, and without taite. , 

The work before, us, though not injudicious, difcovers no 
great fhare of penetration or philofophy. It is by no means 
profound, and abounds not with reflexions ; but it will be very 
acceptable to thofe who read merely for amufement, gf, 


A Fes ArT. X. 

Le Chou-King, un des Livres facris des Chinris—The Cuov- 
Kino, one of the-facred Books of the Chinefe; a Work 
collected by Confucius: Tranflated by P. Gaubil, Miffionary 
to China, and revifed and publifhed by M. De Guignes. 
4to. Paris. 1770. : 


HE work before us is held in the utmoft veneration. by 
@ = theChinefe. They refpect it as the Jeaft equivocal fource 
of their hiftory; and, as it contains the: plan of their govern- 
ment, and the principles of their legiflation, it is carefully ftu- 
died by their Sovereigns and Minifters. ‘Ihe parts of which it 
is compofed are of different dates, and by different perfons. 
The lateft of them, however, lays claim to a very diftant an- 
tiquity ; and it is fomewhat fingular that a fyftem formed. three 
thoufand years ago, fhould {till regulate the manners and the'go- 
“vernment of this people, ’ 
The obligations and duties of the Sovereigns are -here,di- 
-flin@ly enumerated; his people he is taught to confider,as-his 
childien ; and, while he is inftructed by precept, the example 
of former Monarchs is held out to his imitation. ‘+A Prince, 
fays ene of their fages, ought to be conftantly on his, guard, 
that the laws and cuftoms of the empire be not violated,, He 


fhould 
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fhould abandon all agreeable amufements, and fhould beware 
of the allurements of pleafure. His refolutions he fhould pro- 
fecute with firmnefs and vigour; and he ought not to be per- 
petually altering his commiffions and mandates. He fhould noe 
hefitate one moment to remové from his court all perfons of 
corrupt and dangerous manners. Concerning difficult and em- 
barrafling matters, he fhould form his opinion after long’ delibe- 
ration. He fhould attend to the voice and the fuffrages of the 
people, 2nd fhould not place in competition with them, his de- 
fires and his paffions.” 

The morality ineulcated in this work is gloomy and fevere s 
and, if it were not of fuch high antiquity, we fhould be tempted 
to fufpect that the Chinefe had adopted the philofophy of the 
Stoics. The ftyle in which it is written is fimple and na- 
tural, and, in many places, difcovers a great deal of force and 


dignity. SE. 


ArT. XI. 
Cours D’Hifloire Naturelle, ou Tableau de la Nature.—A Courfe 
of Natural Hiftory, or a Pi&ture of Nature. r2mo. 7 Vols 
Paris. 1770. 


HIS work being chiefly a compilation from the moft ap- 

proved Authors who have treated of natural hiftory, it 
is not neceflary to be minute in giving an account of it. The 
felections appear, in general, to be made with judgment; and 
are arranged into a fyftem with confiderable art. Our Com- 
piler, though inferior in point of capacity to Abbé Pluche, 
comprehends in his work a larger range of particulars, and had 
the advantage of confulting feveral late and valuable publica- 
tions, relative to his fubject, to which that Author was a 


ftranger. Jt. 


ArT. XII. 
Confiderations. fur les Caufes phyfiques et morales de la Diverfité du 
Genie, des Moeurs, et du Government des Nations.—Confidera- 
tions on the phyfical and moral Caufes of the Diverfity of 


the Genius, the Manners, and the Government of Nations. 
By M.L, Caftilhon. 8vo. 1769. 


HIS performance is founded on a work intituled, The 
Spirit of Nations, which, though little known, contains, 

in the opinion of cur Author, many excellent reflections, 
many philofophical views, and many profound refearches. In 
building, however, on the plan of this work, M. Caftilhon 
has neither adopted all the smatz:isls it prefented to him, nor - 
has he admitted all its conciuins and reafonings. He ovege 
throws an old edifice, and emo. iis tuins to ereét a new one. 
App. Rey, vol. xliii. (2 9 He 
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He is more perfpicuous and diffufe than the model he has folz 
lowed, but his publication difplays not the fame acutenefs of 
miritl ; and, while it is not entirely free from contradictions, 
many observations are havarded in it witta boldnefs which js 
little fupported by argument. There'is in it more declamation 
than pbilofophy, and more tafte than judgment. : 

- The following quotation, which treats of the marks of def. 
potifm in the charaéter of a nation, may enable our Readers to 
form an opinion of it. 

‘ Jupiter, fays our Author, in allufion to Homer, takes away 
from a man the half of his reafon the moment that, by his 
fupreme authority, he has reduced him to. fervitudey | This. 
fublime*poet formed his obfervation on the knowledge he-had 
acquired of the manners of nations who groaned under flavery, 
In faé&, a man cannot ftoop to the baie reftraints of a fervile 
condition, unlefs the nobleft and moft valuable of ‘his faculties 
have been totally corrupted. Compare that correétne(fs of ima- 
gination which is enjoyed in free nations, with that delirium 
of fancy which prevails in the Eaft, and in countries fituated 
towards the South. In thefe the bonds of a fevere oppreffion 

ive rife to an imagination that is wanderine, ardent, and 
agitated. The ftyle of the Eaftern writers is tumid and 

{welling, loaded with metaphors, and cnervated by a fupar- 
fluity of ornaments; it is harfh and unequal, from the fre- 
quent ufe of the antithefis, and altogether deftitute of eafe, 
force, and {pirit. Of what value then is a language which has 
nothing in it natural or perfuafive ? And to whom can it be 
proper, but to flaves, who would conceal their debafement un- 
der the pomp of pride? 

© We find vices, and not morality or manners, amongft 
the fubjeéts of a defpot. The latter they have not; nor is it 
pofiible that they fhould poffefs them. Many frivolous ro- 
mances, and the relations of many travellers, equally frivo- 
lous, have extolled the innocence and integrity of manners of 
the Ottoman and the Perfian women; but we muft not give 
credit to ¢heir exaggerated and fabulous accounts, nor to the 
recitals, ftilt perhaps more fabuious, of Lady Montague *. 
This ingenious Writer gives a grace to every fubjeét that fhe 
treats of ; fhe adorns falfehood; and, bv the feducing art fhe 
pofiefles, even embellifhes the moft frightful objeéts. It is not 
aftonifhing that fhe found virtues in the afylum of vice, graces 
and charms where there reigned the moft cruel conftraint, and 
wéoinen free and chafte amidft chains and voluptuoufnels. “Are 
we to feek for manners, and a commendable conduét, in the 
“captivity of the feraglio? Or can we fuppofe that they can 
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have any exiftence in a ftate, which, by a barbarous policy, 
roferibes the liberty of its women ?’ 

« As in defpotic governments we find not morality or man- 
ners, we muft not expect that men there will a& from the 
principle of honour. Can honour even prevail in the fmalleft 
degree where the military profeffion is in no efteem, and where 
no meafures are adopted to temper the aufterity of its difcipline. 
The propenfity to! revolt, fo fudden and fo terrible in the Or- 
toman armies, fo far from indicating the liberty of the foldiers, 
is, on the contrary, the ftrongeft proof of the defpotifm under 
which they live. National pride is the Jeaft equivocal mark of 
a. defpotic government; and this pride every where difplays it- 
felf. It is feen even in the exterior expreffions of refpeét and 
of homage, or rather in the fervile ceremonies of a fort of 
worfhip that is paid to the fovereign, to his principal minifters, 
and to the leaft diftinguifhed of his officers. Ina tyrannical 
ftate the modes of fervitude are multiplied to infinity ; but ina 
mixed government, the great, at the fame time that the people 
are flaves, as in Poland, enjoy a power which is fufficient to 
check or to controul the will of the Prince. 

‘ The property of the individual is, by no means, fecufe 
under a defpotic government; every thing there is held bya 
pecarious tenure. The Prince alone, by his abfolute authority, 
decides concerning the difputes, the behaviour, and the lives of 
his fubjects; and no particular diftinGtions attend the poffeffion 
of ofices and dignities, It is this abfolute power over their 
perfons that characterizes defpotifm. Jn fuch ftates the Prince, 
indeed, when he would opprefs his flaves, iflues ediéts, on 
fome occafions, which conceal his tyrannical orders under the 
mafk of the public good; but this pretext does not diminifh his 


‘cruelty, and under whatever form he attains his end, it is al- 


ways in confequence of the force of def{potic power. 

‘ It is the nature of this government to have no order of 
nobility. It is compofed of the Sovereign and of the people ; of 
an imperious mafter, and of flaves, without courage, and al- 
ways ready to ftoop to every new ufurper. In fuch countries 
the moft confiderable portion of authority is lodged in the vileft 
hands,—in the hands of eunuchs. Governments of this kind 
are worthy of fuch minifters, and fuch defpicable minifters are 
fuited to thefe governments. 

‘ The people of the Eaft have been made for fervitude, -and 
have never been able to accuftom themfelves to liberty. Their 
annals prefent indeed a frightful feries of revolutions; but in 
none of thefe was it intended to alter the form of their govern- 


ment. The people have not even the idea that there can exift 
a-better.. Every confpiracy in which they engage has in view 


the eftablifhment of a new matter, not the deftruction of tyranny. 
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“© In defpotic ftates the fubje&s approach not with confidence, 
the thrones of their fovereigns ; they dread the thunder which 
furrounds them, and advance to them under the agitations of 
fear, or loaded with prefents. We learn from the Scriptures, 
that in the earlier ages of the world it was not permitted to the 
Afiatics to appear with their hands empty in the prefence of 
their Sovereigus, or in that of their minifters, and thejr officers.., 

“© Another mark of this dreadful malady, of this terrible def- 
potifm, is the univerfal Janguor which fprgads itfelf not only 
over the people, but over all the parts of the adminiftration, 
The lethargic filence which prevails in thefe gloomy ftates is. 
never interrupted by the activity of commerce, the emulation. 
of the ingenious, the fuccefsful efforts of the arts, or the dif- 
putations of philofophy, If it is at any time difturbed, it is 
by the cries of thofe unhappy victims who are facrificed to the 
fears, the fufpicions, and the vengeance of the tyrant; or by 
the fhocking executions of ‘public juftice: for in fuch govern- 
vernments there is not preferved, as in other places, a propor- 
tion between crimes and punifhments. To be accufed is to be 
criminal, and the innocent fuffer as frequently as the guilty. 
We find in them fome traces of police, but no wife and equit- 
able laws.’ 

Our Author has ventured to clafs himfelf in the fame rank 
of writers with Montefquieu ; but it requires, we imagine, a 
very fmal] fhare of penetration to perceive his inferiority to that 
profound philofopher and politician. st. 





ig | Ar wv. XII. 

Hifteire de la Guerre des Alpes, ou Campagne de 1744, So— 
The Hiftory of the War of the Alps, or of the Campaign in. 
the Year 1744, By tie combined Armies of Spain and France, 
commanded by Don Philip and the Prince of Conti; ta 
which is added, the Hiftory of Coni, from its Foundation 
in 1120, to the prefent Time. By Mr. Le Marquis de St. 
Simon. 4to, Anmfterdam. 1770%*. 

“HIS work will afford more entertainment to the foldier 

,. than. ta.the politician. It is chiefly employed in defcribing 
attacks, the difpoiition of troops, and other circumftances of 
fkiJl.and of conduct in the military.art. The relations it cons 
tains may,in, general be confidered as faithful and accurate ; 
though, on fome occafions, the high ftrain of panegyric with 
which this Auibor mentions the Prince of Conti will induce,an 
intelligent, Readex: to diflruft his authority. His fubject- natu- 
rally, led. him .to, think, of Héannibal’s paflage over. the. Alps. ' 
and in treating it he has made fevera] pertinent remarks.on. the,; 
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accounts which are given of it by Livy and Polybius. . His 





hiftory of Coni is minute and circumftantial. t. 

A Arr. XIV. | ea.” 

Plan d’ Education: publique.—A Plan of public Education. 12m, 
' <4 Paris. 1770. 


UCH has been written upon education, and many ex- 
| cellent things have been faid upon the fubjeé&t; which, 
notwithftanding, is fo far, from being exhaufted, that there is 
ftilt room for men of fenfe and obiervation to improve upon 
thofe who have gone before them in the fame track. Man is 
a creature of fo nice and complicated a make, and the variety 
of circumftances and fituations wherein he may be placed is 
fo great, that it is a moft difficult undertaking, and requires, 
a very confiderable fhare of knowledge and fagacity, to form 
him to ufefulnefs and happinefs. Whoever, therefore, throws 
out a few ufeful hints. only for the affiftance of thofe who are 
engaged in the execution of fo arduous a tafk, acts the part 
of a good citizen, and is juftly entitled to the grateful acknow- 
ledginents of all thofe who Jook upon education as a matter of 
great importance. | 

The Author of the Plan now. before us appears to have ftu- 
died his fubje& with great attention, and to be well acquainted 
with the beft writers upon it, both ancient and modern, from 
whom he acknowledges, in a very fenfible preliminary dif- 
courfe, that he has often borrowed, and fometimes made ufe of, 
their very words.—Toute piece, fays he, déja employée avec fuccés, 
je Vajufterai a mon plan. Celui qui, dans un code. de ligiflatton, 
voudroit exchire toute. loi déja faite, n’enfanterait qu'un moan/fire. 
Qu importe invention, ot il ne faut confidérer que luti'ite ¢ 

Thé work is divided into three parts. The firft relates to 
phyfical education, health, food, bodily exercifes, diverfions, 
&c. The fecond to moral education, knowledge, and virtue. 
The third contains a plan of education for thofe in the higher 
clafles of life, who are defigned for the law, the army, the 
church, &c. and though the whole is chiefly defigned by che 
Author for the benefit of his countrymen, yet his views 
throughout. are fo enlarged, fo liberal, and manly, that we 
fcarce know any book upon education that may be read with ° 
more advantage. We, therefore, recommend it to the atten- 
tive perufal of our Readers. | 

The following fhort {pecimen, being part of what the Author 
fays on the fubject of religion, will give the judicious Reader 
fotne idea of what he may expect from this performance, We 
fhall give it in his own words : | 

*}1n’en eft pas dela religion, comme des fciences hu- 
maines. On peut contefter les fciences humaiues, en ete: dre 
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ou en retrécir le cercle, faifir ce qui eft évident, refler en fuf- 
pens fur ce qui eft douteux, rejetter ce qui eft faux, s’emparer 
de lutile & écarter le frivole. Mais dans une religion qui 
defcend du ciel, tout eft également. certain, cgalement bon, 
également faint. Ses dogmes, fes myfteres font écrits par la 
main de Dieu: pas un point a changer. Le fimple fidéle en 
fait autant que Je pontife le plus eclairé, & Ja célefte doctrine 
dans toutes les ecoles orthodoxes fe trouve néceflairement une. 

‘ HN n’y a que la mantere d’enfeigner Ja religion, qui fojt 
fulceptible de bien ou de mal. I] faut d’abord Ja montrer 
comme elle eft. Quels font fes principaux caracterés? Elle 
eft auguite: ne l’abbaiffons pas 4 des pratiques arbitraires in- 
dignes d’elle. Elle eft belle comme la vérité: gardons nous de 
Ja défigurer par des fuperttitions. Elle eft donnée au monde 
pour attirer tous les ages: ne l’environnons pas de triftefle, de 
terreurs & de foudres; fachons la faire aimer a la jeunefle avant 
de Ja faire craindre. Elle eft douce comme Je Meffie qui ]’ap- 
porta: ne ]’armons pas d’un zéle perfecuteur. Que deviendrait 
Ja fociété, fi ceux que nous élevons pour en etre les chefs, fe 
croyaient obligcs a la troubler, a la tourmenter, a la torturer ? 
Elle eft toute charitable: elle doit donc infpirer de l'amour & 
de la pitié pour les hommes. Elle eft fondée fur la religion 
naturelle dont elle eft la perfection. Le philofophe le plus 
chrétien découvre cette bafe aux yeux du catéchumene, avant 
de les porter fur la hauteur de la révélation. Théologien! 
pourquoi vous brouiller avec lui? Il amene Phomme jufqu’aux 
pieds des autels, ou il Je livre bien prepare a vos inftructions : 
& s'il eft vrai, comme on ne ceffe de le dire & de l’écrire, que 
la foi fe perd; fi ce malheur menace nos eleves, lorfqu’ils feront 
livrés A Vincrédulité du monde, gu’ils aient du moins une reli- 
gion avec laquelle ils feraient encore honnétes gens pour ce 
mende; & qui pourrait les ramener a celle qui ouvre Ie ciel.’ 

Such fentiments as thefe, we cannot but think, muft necef- 
farily give our Readers a favourable idea of the Author, and af 
his work. | R 
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ART. XV, 
Analfe Ratfonnée du Bayle, au Abrigé methodique de fes Ouvrages, 
 particulierement de fon Didtionratre hiftorique et critique, Si.— 
A methodical Abridgment of Bayle’s Works, particularly . 
hiftorical and critical Didtionary, “&c. 12mo. Vols. 5, 6 
7, and 8, Paris. 1770. ) 


4 


IN the r4th and 15th volumes of our Review we gave an ac- 
count of the four firft volumes of this work, the Author of 
which ( 4b5é Marfy) died December 1763. His plan is com- 
plered in the volumes now before us, and the whole forms 3 
very 
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very entertaining and inftructive mifcellany.—To the fifth vo- 
Jume is prefixed an account of the hfe and writings of Bayle. +p 
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. Art. XV. 
Les Impoftures de [ Hiflare, &c.—The Impoftures of ancient 
profane Hiftory, 12mo. 2 Vols. Paris. 1770. 


7 * HIS is not an original work. It was written many years 


go in Italian by the Abbé Lancellotti ; and, about the 
beginning of the prefent century, the Abbé Oliva, well known 
by his connection with the celebrated Montefquieu, tranflated 
it into French, His tranflation, however, continued in manu- 
fciipt, principally, on account of the imperfections of the ftyle. 
It is here new modelled, and thrown off with that eafy viva- 
citys which diftinguifhes the modern French writers. 

it is undoubtedly a woik of confiderable utility, with refpeét 
to young Readers, in particular ; who are naturally bribed into 
credulity by their love of what is marvellous. 

Lancellotti, the Author, was a man of the moft diftinguifhed 
erudition. He was a philofopher, an hiftorian, and a critic of 
the firft eminence. . But he was too formal, too minute, too 
induftrious, to prove what it was hardly poffible to doubt. For 
inftance, if an hiftorian defcribing the dreadful carnage of a 
battle, teils you that a fall ftream was fwelled into a violent 
torrent by the inundation of the blood~ that was fhed upon the 
held, Lancellotti is at the pains to fhew you the impoffibility of 
the Fad, by multiplying arguments. 

Without troubling our Readers with the fuperfluous, we 
fhall give them the ufeful part of his work; and while we ex- 
hibit a collective view of the various hiftorical impoftures he has 
mentioned, we fhall not refufe durfelves the liberty of expreff- 
ing our fentiments, where our faith is greater than that of the 
learned Abbé. | 


ac 


Impoft. 1. 

Zaleucus, the Prince and Legiflator of the Locrians, made 
a law, that thofe who were convicted of adultery, fhould have 
their eyes put out. His fon was the firft criminal, and he 
chofe that he fhould fuffer the rigour of the law: but the no- 
bility and the people in general folicited him fo ftrongly in his 
favour, that he was unable to maintain his refolution. _How- 
ever, he found out an expedient to fatisfy and fupport the dig- 
nity of the law. He gave up one of his own eyes, and took 
away one of his fon’s 

On this ftory the Abbé has made fome very puerile reflec- 
tions, fuch as ¢ if it were true, why did not the hiftorian} in- 
form us which eye the father loft, and which the fon? if Both 
Oo4 : oft 
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Joft rh cir right * eyes, they did not make a pair of, eyes: of,” 
courfe the law was not fulfilled.” If we rightly recolle&, the. 
ftory is taken from Valerius Maximus. Heraclides of Pontus, 
however, tells us that this was the Locrian punifhment of rob- 
bers, and Cicero doubts the very exiftence of Zaleucus; fo 


we agree with the Abbé, that it is one of the Impcflures de 
PHiftare. 
IT. 


Cicero, fpeaking of the mufic of the fpheres, fays that the 
reafon why we do not hear it, is owing partly to its continu- 
ance and partly. to its loudnefs. Thus, fays he, the people 
who live near the cataracts of the Nile, hear nothing at all. 

What ! fays the grave Abbé, hear nothing! why the d——1 
would they chufe to live in fuch a place ? How could the bufi- 
nefs of commerce and government be carried on? Did they 
converfe by figns ? 7 : 

As the ear is an object of this ridiculous tale, he mentions 
that equally abfurd ftory recorded by Pliny, of a people who 
cover their whole bodies with their ears—Now, how, the Abbé 
afks, could this people poffibly hear? We may fuppofe that they 
had footmen to lift up their enormous lappets. But even in 
that cafe, if their ears were as thick as they were lang, they 
would have a tough piece of —_ ! 

| Il. | 

The third mentioned impofture is a curious article; and we 
fhall therefore give a tranflation of the whole. 

© Such is the reputation of Democritus, that almoft all the 
world is perfuaded that he put his eyes out upon moral and 
honourable principles. Aulus Gellius aflures us that he took this 
refolution, i order to concentrate his ideas, and to enable him 
more efiectually to contemplate thofe myfteries of Nature, into 
which his eyes did not fuffer him to penetrate. He quotes 
thofe.verfes of Laberiys, wherein he fays that Democritus loft 
his fight by looking too ftedfaftly on the fun. But, according 
to that philofopher,, Democritus had a different view in parting 

' with his fight: He fuffered.this, that he might not be mortified 
with looking on vicious men. Plutarch, who had mentioned 
this before Aulus Gellius, confiders it as an impofture. The 
affertion, fays he, that Democritus deprived himfelf of fight, 
by looking onya burning-glafs, is certainly falfe; yet it is true 
that thofe who .accuftom themfelves to mental! labour, find the 
fenfes rather troublefome than ufeful. For this reafon the rev 
treats of ftudy, andthe temples of the mufes are generally in 
folitudes; and probably too, for. the fame reafon it is that the 
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* We have fomewhere read that ‘he put out his own right, and his 
fon’s left eye. . . 4 
Greeks 
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Greeks call the night Zuphrona, that is the good thinker. Be- 
caufe the time that. is, leaft fubjedt to diffipation ang variety ‘is 
moft favourable. to thought. » plies 

© Thus, Plutarch is perfuaded that the man who cannot fee, 
has a confiderable. advantage, in .point of meditation; and it 
was, undoubtedly, under this idea that Pythagoras fhut him- 
felf up a whole winter in a fubterraneous cave. 

¢ La&tantius, on the other hand, fays that the mixid difcerns 
the object through the medium of theseye, as through a win- 
dow. It is fo eflentially there, that:through the fame medium 
you may read what. pafles in it. . Lucretius has made ufe of a 
very trifling argument to refute this. If, fays he, the foul 
looks through the eye, it would certainly fee much better, were 
the eye taken away. Remove the gates, and furely more light. 
will enter. Certainly, continues Laétantius, Lucretius and 
Epicurus muft have loft their eyes; when they could not 
fee that the removal of them would deftroy the paflage of 
light. 

7 What I may venture to conclude from hence is; that this 
ftory of Democritus. is a mere fable. How could ‘he poffibly 
think of putting out his eyes, when thofe organs are the me- 
dium whereby knowledge pafles to the underftanding ? Could 
not he, with Pythagoras, have fhut himfelf up in darknefs ?. 
If his averfion to the fight of vicious men made him deftroy his 
eyes, it was, certainly, very extraordinary. ‘Tertullian tells.a 
different ftory. The philofopher, he fays, put out his eyes be- 
caufe he could not look on women without emotion. Every 
one knows how much Origen. is condemned for emafculatin 
himfelf on a fcruple of that kind. Now cannot [O fage Abbé ‘J 
a blind.man or an eunuch. debauch themfelves by imagination 
Cicero greatly doubts this paflage in hiftory: Cur bac eadem 
Democritus, qui, vere falfo ne quaremus, dicitur ocults fe privaffe. 
Suffice it then that Cicero, Plutarch, Valerius’ Maximus and 
Diogones Laertius, who wrote the life of Democritus, eithet 
make no mention of this matter, or fpeak of it as a fable. 

lV. ' 

If we may credit hiftorians, no Prince was ever fo extravagant 
in his cruelties, or his follies, as Xerxes. An old man named 
Pythius (vid. Senec. De /ra) had five fons whom “Xerxes or- 
dered tothe wars. The-father begged:one for the fupport of his... 





age. The monarch gave him his choice; but thé fon’ who was, __ 


felected, he commanded immediately to be cut afunder, and the .. 
parts to be laid on each fide of the highway, -for the expiation 
of hisarmy. This fame monftrous Xerxes.commanded the fea 
to be beaten with rods, and cauterized with hot irons ; he tiké- 
wile wrote a letter to Mount Athos, to all which much crédit 
no doubt is-due—Qn the laft circumflance, when the Reader 

hears 
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hears the Abbe’s obfervations, let him command his mufcles, if 
he can. I would afk, fays he very gravely, this fame Xerxes 
where he had Jearnt that Mount Athos was capable of fenfa- 
tion, that it could read his letter and give him an anfwer?— 
With regard to the ftories of the army of Xerxes drinking up 
rivers, leaving dry the Scamander, the Liflus.and the Chidorus, 
and the cattle belonging to the army exhaufting a lake of five 
miles in circumference, we fhall not, like the learned Abbé, 
refer to the phyfical impoffibility of drying up a current; but 
we cannot help expreffing our aftonifhment, that the great. fa- 
ther of hiftory, the enlightened. Herodotus, fhould record thefe 
tales with an air of credibility. 
V. 

There is a ftory recorded by Valerius. Maximus, of one Spu- 
rina, a young man of Tufcany, who was fo fingularly beauti- 
ful, that the T’ufcan Ladies, to 2 woman, were dying for him. 
The youth, however, to fave his country, from depopulation, 
very patriotically disfigures his face in fuch a manner as to 
render himifelf as much an object of averfion, as he had before 
been of love and admiration. His hiftorian alledges that he 
took this method to preferve his chaftity, the reputation of which 
he preferred to that of beauty and lave.—The Abbe fays there 
is not a fyllable of truth in the ftory: and St. Ambrofe had 
faid the fame before him. Vid. Exhort. Virg. L. Il. 

: Vi. 

Lancellotti adds to the fabulous lift, the ftory of the foldiers 
who were detached by Marius to kill Antony the Orator. but 
were fo overpowered by his eloquence that they defifted from 
the attempt; the fimilar ftory of the Gaul, who exclaimed that 
he could not kill Marius; and the account of the eloquence of 
Hezegias, which was faid to have been fo powerful that when he 
{poke of the evils of life, his audience voluntarily put themielves 
to death—As to the extravagance of the laft mentioned ftory 
we perfeily agree with the Abbé; but the two preceding 
anecdotes muft not fo eafily be.given up. We are to remember 
that they are not in a fabulous period, and that the hiftorians 
who recorded them were men of clear and philofophic minds. 
Indeed, if they are to be given up, we do not fee why every 
other circumftance in ancient hiftory fhould not. be put upon 
the fame footing, for the improbability fuppofed to attend them 


is far from appearing to us. 
? VIL 


The ftory of Cato’s expelling Manlius from the fenate, for 
kiffing his wife in public; the ftory of Cato’s wife never.em- 
bracing him but when it thundered ; and the account of Agis’s 
leaving his wife’s bed-chamber on occafion of an earthquake, 


and not returning to it for the {pace of ten months, in which 
| tim: 
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time the had a child by Alcibiades— All thefe deferve the Abbé’s 


Vill. | 
The flory of Philopcemen’s being miftaken by his hoftefs for 
an ordinary perfon, and being fet to work to prepare his own 
dinner.—Why the Abbé fhould quarrel with this ftory we 
know not. His objections to - are iniferable. 
IX. 

In the ifland of Corfica, according to Diodorus Siculus,, ng 
care was taken of the lying-in woman after her delivery. But 
the hufband took to 4er bed and continued there for many days. 
—This too the Abbé puts down as an impofture. He ought, 
however, to have recoliccted that Strabo, {peaking of the Ce]~ 
tiberians, gives the very fame account of them; and -that, 
nearer his own times, Polo, in his Navigaziont di Namujia, re- 
cords the fame ridiculous cuftom of the people of Cardandam, 
a province in Tartary. Certainly the peculiar abfurdities of 
any people ‘have no right to invalidate the credibility of jnif- 
tory. i 

X. 

The extravagant fables of Mela : of a people in Ethiopia, vho 
were dumb; and converfed only by figns; others whofe lips 
were not divided, &c,—Thefe things require no debate. 

XI. " 

Of the fame kind is Elian’s ftory of Philetus, who, he fays, 
was fo light and thin, that he was obliged to wear fhoes ef lead 
to prevent the wind from eer with him. 

The fenate of Rome receiving the Gauls in the infignia of 
their ofice—Noihing, in our opinion, eeither abfurd or incre- 
dible in this. 

XI. 


The ftory of Cincinnatus being taken from the plough to 
command the Roman army.—WNo fatisfactory reafons are 
given, why the veracity of Livy fhould be doubted in this 


matter. 
XIV. 


Elian tells us that the Celts looked upon flight, in every in- 
ftance, as fo infupportably difgraceful, that they would not fly 
from a houfe that threatened an immediate fall, or that would 
in a few minutes perifh in the flames. The Abbé ridicules 
this ftory well enough. Pliny, fays he, tells us that the rats 
and fpiders will leave a houfe that is about to fall. What a 
contemptible opinion muft the Celts have entertained of thofe 
pufillanimous creatures ! 3 

XV. 
Pliay’s account of the Thrafymenian lake being on fire. a 
aces? . | XVI 
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XVI. : 

The fame writer’s account of Anaxarchus’s biting off hig 
own tongue. 

XVII. 

Idle ftories of Herodotus, Athenzus and Nicolas Damafcenus, 
concerning the exceffive flattery of courtiers, wi-o, to ingratiate 
themfelves with Princes, have imitated them in the utmoft 2b- 
furdities. If the Prince was lame, his whole court was lame: if 
he diflocated a limb, they all underwent the fame punifhment. 

| XVIII. . 

Monftrous and improbable ‘accéunts of the fize of trees, by 
Pliny and Arrian, particularly the latter, who mentions one 
that fpread its fhade over five mong of ground. 
| }X. 

Plutarch, in his life of Publicola, mentions amongft other 
honours granted by the Romans to Marius the brother of Pub- 
licola, the privilege allowed ‘him of having ‘his door to open 
outward to the ftreet-+The Abbé gives us no fatisfactory reafon 
for his mentioning this as an impofture. It is well known’ that 
the Romans took a pride in the minuteft diftinCtions ; and no 
other citizen was allowed this privilege. 

. XX. 

Pliny, Elian, and Herodotus record fome particular inftances 
of affection that men have expreffed for trees ; and we really fee 
nothing improbable in it. : 

XXI. 


The credibility of Plutarch’s aflertion that adultery was un- 
known in Sparta is To ame falfe principles. 
L 
Paul Diacre’s accourit of 2 river’s overflowing its banks with 
the immentfe quantity of blood fhed in a battle between the 
Huns and the Romans. 
XXII. 


The cruelty of Eulinus in loading eleven thoufand Paduans 
with irons, and being prefented with a bafon full of eyes torn 
out of the heads of the living wretches. A king of Perfia’s 
cutting off the nofes of all the people of Syria. 

nay! XXIV. , 

The'ftory of Clelia—The Abbé has no faith here; but 
furely, if the ftory had been a mere fiction, the Romans would 
never have been at the pains of erecting an equeftrian ftatue to | 
that heroine. | 

XXV. 


The munificence of Cimon as reprefented by hiftorians is 
juftly cenfured. Ariftotle, however, feems to have put it upon 


a proper footing. It was not, he fays, for all the poor of 
Athens 
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Athens that Cimon kept open houfe, but only for thofe of 
his own ward. : 
| XXXVI. 


Lancellotti laughs at Plutarch for faying that Phocion was 
never known either to laugh or cry. He has plainly mifunder- 
ftood him: for Plutarch adds the word padiws, i.e. upon any 
trifling occafion. By the.bye, the tranflators of Plutarch in 
general have fallen into avery great error in the fame paflage 
by rendering yusvog naked. Jt frequently fignifies, as in Pho-~ 
cion’s cafe, wearing only an under garment. 

XXVH.... . 

In this article the Abbé is happy in his ftrictures, and that, | 
we muft own, is a little uncommen with him.—* Of diftane 
and barbarous nations, fays he, we hear hardly any thing but 
what is furprifing. _ Pliny, in a hundred paflages, Marcellinus, 
{peaking of the Huns, and: Ovid deicribing the inhuman peo. 
ple, among whom it was. kis ill fortune to live in exile, pre- 
fent us with the moft hideous piCtures of the human race. For 
my own part, I can hardly be induced to believe that any race 
of men can be more cruch than the brute creation. Is there a 
wild beaft fo ferocious, fo furious in its nature, that it feels not 
an inftin@tive tendernefs for its offspring, and loves not to fee 
and to fupport them? Yet, if we may believe hiftorians, there 
are men unfufceptible of the charm that is aflociated with thefe 
gentle cares ; and even hiftory herfelf can pour her eulogiums 
on men like thefe. ** The Perfians, fays Valerius Maximus, 
had a laudable cuftom; which was never to fee their children 
till they were upwards of feven years old; by which means 
they felt much lefs regret if they died before that age, thanthey 
would otherwife have fuffered.” Excellent reafoning this, no 
doubt! To avoid uncertain mifety, they deprived themfelves of 
certain pleafure. If their children furvived thedeven»years, the: 
parents had endured a fuperfluous mortification ; if they died 
within that term, they furely aggravated the misfortune of lof- 
ing them by voluntarily giving up the means of knowing or 
enjoying them.’ 

There is a great yariety of entertaining articles in thefe two 
volumes, which we cannot poflibly find room to abridge, ar 
bring before our Readers in any advantageous view. »' We, 
therefore, difmifs the learned Abbé, fully difpofed) to forgive’ 
him all his faults, and to pay his French: tranflator: the:hos' 
Rours that are due to him for his pleafant and lively ftyle oe 


Agar. 
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Arr. XVII. 
La Rife, ou la Fefte de Salency.— The Rofe, or the Feaft of Sa. 
lency. 8vo. Paris. 1770. 


NOTHER genuine fpecimen of the motley, tawdry, 
modern French romance. A _ ridiculous mixture of 
court politefe and ruftic fimplicity. Arcadian figures in birth- 
day fuits. Innocent cotcries of ftraw hats, the spherd” s ercoks 
and laced petticoats, Cupid’s bow and a twin-bearing ewe, 
Shock dogs and divinities; goats and goddefles. Lea 


ART. XVIIL 
Hiftaire Naturelle, §%¢.—Buffon’s Natural Hiftory, Volume the 
Sixteenth, being the firft of the Hitlory of Birds. gto. Pa. 
ris. 177 7° 


O anttigly encomiums on this celebrated work, would 

be utterly fuperfluous. . We fhall therefore content our- 

felves with giving the truly learned and laborious. Writer’s ac- 

count of the plan of this volume, and thofe that are.to fucceed 
it on the fame fubject, from his own words. 

_$ We do not here undertake, fays M. ce B. to execute an 
hiftory of Birds, in a manner {fo complete and circumftantial as 
we have already done of Quadrupedes*. ‘Ihe Jatter was ajtak 
which, though long and difficult to accomplifh, had. not any 
impoffibilities attending it. Tor, as the number of quadrupedes 
is limited to two hundred fpecies, more than one third of which 
are found in our. own regtons, or in neighbouring climates, it 
was eafy-to give the hiftory of fuch as came within our perfonal 

obfervation ; and as to foreign animals, moft of them had been 
defcribed by travellers, to whofe accounts we could have. re- 
courfe... In fhort, we had fufficient ground to hope, that by a 
proper application of care and time, we might procuré and in- 
fpe&t the whole ; and the event has proved that our hopcs were 
not vain :: For a very {ma]] number of animals excepted, which 
arrived. after the conclufion of the work, and make the fubje& 
of the fupplement, we gave the wold a complete hiftory of 
guadrupedes, This work was the labour of almoft twenty 
years... And though, during the fame period, we~neglected 
nothing that might contribute to our knowledge of birds, and 
fpared' no pains to procure their different fpecies ; though by 
the.fame means we greatly enlarged that department of the 
royal cabinet, and rendered it the “mot complete collection of 
the kind in Europe ; we muft neverthelefs confefs that it is 
ftill exceedingly deficient. Indeed, the greater part of the fpe- 


* See our account of vol. xv. of this Natural. Hiftory, in which the 
defcription of the quadrupedes was compleated, Review, vol. 36. 
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cies we want are univerfally wanting. But what proves our col- 
lection ftill very incomplete is, that though we have procured 
more than feven or eight hundred different fpecies, new birds 
are ftill arriving which have never been defcribed; and on the 
other hand, there are feveral pointed out by ornithologifts whith 
we have not been able to obtain. The fpecies of birds may 
amount to fifteen hundred, pofibly to two thoufand. Can'we 
even hope to aflemble'all thefe? This, however, is only one of 
thofe inferior difficulties which time may get over. There are 
more obitacles, fome’ of which we have furmounted, while 
others appear invincible.” 1 muft here have leave to enter inte 
a detail of thefe difficulties, more particularly as it is neceflary 

towards unfolding and accounting for the plan of my work. 
¢ The fpecies of birds are not only much more numerous than 
thofe of quadrupedes, but are fubject to much greater variety. 
This is a neceflary confequence of the law of combinations, 
where the number of refults increafes in a much greater ratio 
than that of elements. It is likewife a rule which Nature feems 
to have prefcribed to herfelf, in proportion as fhe multiplies ; 
for the larger animals, whofe produce is few and unfrequent, 
have not many relative {pecies, and but little variety, while the 
fmaller branch themfelves out into numerous families, and 
are fubje& “to great variety in each. Now the feathered crea- 
tion feem to vary ftill more than even the {mall quadrupedes, 
becaufe birds in general are fmaller, more numerous, and more 
prolific. Befide this general caufe, there are other particular 
reafons for that variety which is vifible in the different fpecies 
of- birds. The male and the female of the four-footed kind, 
differ not much in form. Among birds the diftinction is great. 
The female frequently differs fo much from the male‘in fize and 
colours, that one would not fufpe& them to be of the fame 
fpecies. Many of our beft naturalifts have been deceived, and 
have defcribed the male and female of the fame as belonging'to 
different fpecies. ‘The firft traits of a bird fhould therefore be 
the characteriftic difference or refemblance of the male and 

female. ‘ | 
‘ Thus, to form an exact knowledge of birds in general, a 
fingle individual of each fpecies is not fufficient. There. muft 
be two, the male and the female. Nay, there ought evento 
be three or four; for young birds differ greatly from: the ‘old 
ones. Upon a fuppofition that there are two thoufand {peeiee 
of birds, it would be neceflary to collect eight thoufand indivi= 
duals, in order to obtain a complete knowledge of the whole. 
Judge then of the difficulty of making fuch a colleétion’; and 
even this number, great as it is, ought to be made more~than 
double, if one would render the collection complete by adding 
the 
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the family varieties of each diftinct fpecies ; for inftance, of the 
cock, or the pigeon. In fhort, they would be innumerable. 
¢ The great number of {pecies, and the ftill greater number 
of varieties in the feveral fpecies, the difference of fhape, fize 
and colour in the male and female, the young and the old; 
the diverfities occafioned. by the influence of climates and of 
food; and thofe that arife from domeftication, captivity, natu- 
tal or forced migrations; all thefe caufes, in fhort, the change, 
the alteration, the degeneracy of the fpecies, throw fuch dif. 
culties in the way of the ornithologift, that to confider him 
in the light of a mere nomenclator, his tafk is by no means 
fmall; what then muft it be when he takes upon him the de- 
{criptive and hiftorical part ? 
¢ Thefe twa provinces, fo much more effential than that of 
nomenclature, and which in natural hiftory ought never to be 
feparated, it is here by no means eafy to unite. . Each has 
many peculiar difficulties, which our Jere of furmounting them 
has made us but too well acquainted with. One of the prin- 
cipal is that of giving, by way of detail, an idea of colours; for 
unfortunately the chara¢teriftic differences of birds depend more 
upon their colours than on their forms. With refpect to qua- 
drupedes, a good defign in an uncoloured engraving, is fuffi- 
cient to point out the object diftinly ; becaufe the colours of 
thofe animals being few, and running much into uniformity, 
are eafily deferibed by the pen. But with regard to the colours 
of birds, this would be next to impoffible. At the beft, the de- 
tail would be immenfely verbofe and tedious; and what lan- 
guage has a fufficient variety of words. to mark their fhades, 
their tints, their reflections, and combinations. Yet the co- 
lours are here, neverthelefs, the eflential- characteriftic; indeed 
almoft the only means of diftinguifhing one bird from the reft 
of its fraternity. I have, therefore, taken upon me to procure 
not only engravings but paintings of fuch birds as I could ob- 
tain. alive, and. thefe pictures convey a more perfeét idea. of 
them at one. glance, than. the moft minute defcription coutd 
poftibly give. 
- © Several perfons have undertaken to engrave and colour 
birds. In England. the birds and quadrupedes are engraved and 
coloured in a work called the Britifh Zoology. Mr. Edwards 
had, before this, given a number‘of foreign birds in the fame 
form. .Whefe two works are the beft we have of that vile kind: 
of painting called colouring. And though thofe which I have 
been publifhing for thefe five years paft, and which amount to’ 
amore than ifive bundred plates, are of that vile kind of painting, 
J:am:certain, at~leaft, that they will not be thought inferior 


te the,Englith, and.that they will be found much ws i > 
thofe 
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thofe which. M. Frifch. publifhed in Germany. It is certain 
too, that our collection of coloured prints will exceed all others 
in the number of the fpecies, the fidelity of the defigns, which 
are all made from nature, by the truth of the colouring, and 
the precifion of the attitude. All thefe will fhew ‘that we have 
neglected nothing to make every picture convey a diltingt idea 
of its original. ‘The eafy talent of M. Martinet, who defigted , 
and engraved all the birds, and the fkill and care of M. Davy 
benton the younger, who had the whole conduct of this great 
undertaking, will be acknowledged on every occafion. | Gréat 
I call the work, on account of the immenfity of the detail it 
brings along with it, and the affiduous attendant, care it necef- 
farily fuppofes. Mote than eighty artifts and workmen have 
been conftantly employed upon it for the {pace of five years, 
though we limited it to a {mall number of copies ; and indeed 
we Cannot but'regret that we did not extend it to more. As 
the natural hiftory of quadrupedes ran to a very great number 
in France, not to mention foreign editions, it is not without 
fome diflatisfaction that we are confined to a fmall number of 
copies in the hiftory of birds, on account of the colouring of 
the plates. It is gbvious to every artift, that it is impoflible to 
produce the fame number in colours as in the fimple engraving. 

However, though we could not multiply copies, we have not 
reftrained ourfelves to the exact rules laid down in’ the prints of 
quadrupedes ; we have frequently enlarged the plate fome inches, 
for the purpofe of giving it as large as the life. All thofe birds 
whofe dimenfions do not exceed the compafs of the plate, are 
given in their natural fize. The larger birds are reduced upon 
afcale drawn above the figure. This fcale is in general the 
twelfth part of the length of the bird, meafuring from the tip 
of the bill to the extremity of the tail. If the fcale is three 
inches long, the length of the bird is three feet; if it is but 
two inches, the bird is two feet long; and if the fize of any 
particular part of the bird is wanted, nothing more is neceflary 
than to take with compafles the length of the feale, or an 
aliquot part of it, and to apply it to that part of the bird the 
dimenfions of which are required. We or this attention 
neceflary, to give by an eafy application an idea of the fize of 
the objects reduced, and at the fame time an opportunity of 
comparing them exadlly with thofe that are drawn in Weir 
Natural fize. 

* By means then of thefe coloured prints, we fhall not onfy 
haye an exact reprefentation of a great number of birds, : but 
their real fize will likewife be exhibited at. the-fame time. By 
means of the colours, we fhall have a defeription of the object 
more perfect and more agreeable to the eye, than any narrative 
quld poffibly render it; and in the ‘courfe of the work we 
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fhall frequently refer to thefe, when the variety of fize, colour, 
&e.; are in queftion. In fact, the -hiftory and the céloure@ 
plates are mutually formed for each other. But as it would be 
wmpofible to increafe the number of copies’ fo as to provide 
énough even for the purchafers of the formet part of our na- 
tural hiftory, we thought it neceflary to'‘make 4 provifion of 
uncoloured engravings, from which any number of copies might 
be ftruck off at pleafure; and for'this purpofe-we' made choice 
Of'a bird or two of each kind, ‘in order té ‘give at leaft an idea 
of their form and their principal diftinétions. I endeavoured, 
as much as poffible, that the defigns of thefe prints fhould be 
taken from the life. ‘They differ not from the drawings of the 
colouréd plates, and the public, I am perfuaded, will have the 
pleafure of perceiving that the fame caré has been beftowed' upon 
them. 

‘Such are the means and attentions by which we have furs 
mounted the’ primary difficulties in the defcription of birds. We 
do not give the figure of every bird that is known to'us, be- 
caife that would fwell the number of the coloured prints too 
much ; and the greateft part of the variettes too we-have fup- 
preft, becaufe, had thofe beeh admitted, there would have been 
no end of painting. We thought it neceflary to limit ourfelves 
to fix of feven hundred plates, whieh, however, might exhibit 
eight or nine hundred different fpecies of birds. This, indeed, 
is not doing every thing, but it is doing much. Future natu- 
ralifts may do more; they may enlarge, and poffibly improve, 
the work. } & SIO Ba 

© Befide the difficulties of nomenclature and defeription, there 
are {Hi} more and greater to be encountered in the hiftory of 
birds.” We have’ given the hiftory of each fpecies of quadru- 
pedes* with all the minutenefs that the fubject required. But to’ 
do the fame here is impoffible ; for though much more has al=. 
ready been'written on the fubje&t of birds than concerning qua- 
drupedes, their hiftory has made no advancement. The greateft 
paft Of the works of our ornithologifts confifts of little more 
than defcription ; and fometimes they content themfelves with 
a meré’ nomenclature. The very fmall number of thofe who 
have mixed any thing hiftorical with their defcriptions, have: 
fallel¥ only upon common obfervations, fuch as are eafily made 
on gameor poultry. With the natural cuftoms of other birds, | 
thendtives of our own country, we are very little acquainted,’ 
and with*thofe of foreign birds not at all. - By means of appli- - 
cation ‘and ¢omparifon, we eftablifhed, with regard to the four": 
footed creation at léaft, general facts, and determined points; ‘” 
on which we might ground their particular hiftory. The divi-- 


fron of animals ‘by the refpeétive continents, of which they are°” 


natives, has frequently been“my guide or compafs in’ that dark ’” 
— ocean 
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ocean which feems to furround this firft and moft beautiful pare 
of natural hiftory.. Of courfe the climates of each continent, 
which animals had. either preferred from choice, or occupied. 
from neceffity, .and the places.to. which they feemed. conftaatly, 


attached, furnifhed us. with) means of information, and Magers 
rials for inftruction. .. With. refpedt to birds, we have no. ptivie. 
leges of this kind. They travel with fo much eafe from pron: 


vince to province, and .pafs with {uch rapidity from clime-te 
clime, that, a few {pecies) of the heavy, and. fedentary kind 
excepted, it is very poffible. forthe reft to migrate from one 
continent to another: fo that it muft be extremely, difficult, 
not to fay impoffible, to afcertain the birds peculiar to each 
continent, while.the fame fpecies are to,be found in both. On 
the contrary, with refpect to the Southern Continents, there is 
not one f{pecies of quadrupedes to be found the fame in both, 
The quadrupede is fubje@t to the laws of thofe climates of which 
it is a native. The bird can withdraw, and being rendered 
independent by means of the faculty of flight, has no obedience 
to pay but to the feafons. That feafon which is moft fuitable 
to it, is {till to be found the. fame under different climates, and 
through thofe it follows it fucceflively. ‘To know its hiftory, 
one muft travel with it,and begin by afcertaining the principal 
circumftances of its migration, the rout-which it ‘takes, its reft. 
ing places, the ftay it makes in each climate, and its conduct 
in every diftant region. It muft therefore be.a.long time, per- 
haps I may fay a fucceffion of ages, before a hiftory of birds 
can be executed as completely as my hiftory of quadrupedes.. 

© To demonftrate this, let us take a fingle bird, the {wallow, 


for inftance; a bird which all the world knows appears in | 


Spring and difappears in Autumn,, and,, builds. its .neft of clay 
apainft our windows and chimneys. ,' By, obferving thefe birds, 
we may give an accurate account of their, manners, theic natu- 


ral cuftoms, and every thing they do. dering, the five or) fix, 


months they fojourn with us., But. of what befalls them in 


their abfence, we are wholly ignorant.) ‘We. neither know... 


where they go, nor whence they come, | There, are arguments 


both for and againft their migration, ,, Some afdure us that,,they. , 


travel into warm countries, to pafs the feafan, of, our winter : 
others pretend that they hide themfelves, isy marallgss, and. con- 


tinue in a. ftate of infenfibility till,.the return,of he fpring, . 
Thefe affertions, though direétly.oppofite,. appeay.ta\be equally 
fupported by repeated obfervations, | .How 4s) the, Aruth, -to, be. 
extracted from thefe contradiétians 2, How Shall, we find, it,in,.. 
the midft.of fuch uncertainties? I .bave, feared, nO,pains to, a 
cover it; and from the laborious refearches df hasjrequired, one .. 


may ealily judge of the difficulty of forming even the hiftory. of 
Pp2 a fingle 
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a fingle bird of paflage. What then muft it be to write that 
of the whole race of the w inged travellers ? 

‘As I found among the quadrupedes certain fpecies whofe 
blood grew chill, and took in fome mea(ure the fame degree of 
temperature with the air; and that this chillnefs of their blood 
was the caufe of that ftate of torpor and infenfibility into which 
they fall and continue during the winter; I did not doubt but 
there might be found among birds likewife. certain fpecies 
fubject to the torpid ftate occafioned by cold. At the fame 

time [ concluded chile this muft happen more rarely to the fea- 
thered race, becaufe the heat of their blood is greater than that 
of the blood of men or of beatts. However, I attempted to 
difcover what birds might be fubject to this infenfible ftate, and 
whether the {wallow in particular were of that number. Ac- 
cordingly I procured fome fwallows, and kept them for fome 
time in an ice-houfe. None of them fell into the torpid ftate : 
the greater part died, and not one of them revived by being 
moved into the warmth of the fun. Thofe that had not long 
fuffered the cold of the ice-houfe, had all their movements, 
and went out brifkly. From thefe experiments I thought I 
might conclude, that this fpecies of thé {wallow was not liable 
to that ftate of torpor and infenfibility, which fuppofes, not- 
withftanding, and very neceflarily, the fact of its remaining at 
the bottom of the water during the winter. Having had re- 
courfe, moreover, to the moft creditable travellers, I found 
them agreed as to the paflage of fwallows over the Mediterra- 
nean, And Mr. Adanfon has pofitively aflured me, that during 
the long ftay he made in Senegal, he obferved the long tailed 
fwallow, the fame with the chimncy fwallow we are now r {peak - 
ing of, arrive conftantly in Senegal about the time it leaves 
France, and as conftantly leave Senegal in the fpring. It can- 
not, therefore, be doubted, that this fpecies of the fwallow 
pafles from Europe into Africa in the autumn, and from Africa 
to Europe in the fpring: of confequence it neither fleeps nor 
hides itfelf in holes, nor “plunges into the water on the approach 
of winter. There is, befide, another well authenticated fact, 
which comes in proof here, and fhews that this {wallow is not 
reduced to a torpid ftate by cold, which it can bear to a certain 
degree ; and if that degree is exceeded, it dies: for if we ob- 
ferve thefe birds towards the end of the warm feafon, we hall 
fee them, a little before their departure, flying together in fami- 
lies, the father, the mother, and the young brood. Afterwards 
feveral families unite, and form themfeives into flocks more 
or lefs numerous in proportion as the time of their departure 
draws near. At laft they go all together, three or four days 
before the end of September, or about the beginning of O&o- 
cr. Still, however, fome semain, and do not {ct off till a 
week, 
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week, a fortnight, or three weeks after the reft: and fome too 
there are which donot goatall, but ftay and perifh under the firft 
rigours of the cold. ‘Thefe fwallows that delay their flight, or 
never undertake it, are fuch as find their young too weak to. 
follow them; fuch as have had the misfortune to have their 
nefts deftroyed after laying, and have been obliged to rebuild. 
them a fecond or a third time. They ftay for the love of their 
little ones, and chufe rather to endure the rigour of the feafon. 
than to abandon their offspring. Thus they remain fome time 
after the reft forthe purpofe of taking their young with them ; 
and if they are unable to carry them off in the end, they perifh 
with them. | 

Thefe facts then plainly demonftrate, that the chimney fwal- 
lows pafs fucceffively and alternately from our climate to ano- 
ther that is warmer; that they fpend their fummer here, and 
their winter there ; and of confequence never fall into a ftate 
of infenfibility. But, on the other hand, what have we to 
oppofe to the precife teftimony of thofe who, on the approach 
of winter, heve feen thefe {wallows in troops throw themfelves 
into the water; nay, not only this, but have feen them taken 
out in nefts from beneath the ice ? What anfwer fhall we make 
to thofe who have beheld them in the torpid ftate, and feen 
them gradually recover motion and life, when they were brought 
into the warmth, and moved cautioufly towards a fire. I know 
but of one means‘of reconciling thefe facts, We mutt fuppofe 
that the fleeping and the travelling fwallow are of different f{pe- 
cies, though the difference, for want of attention, has not been 
obferved. If the rat and the dormoufe were animals of flight, 
and as dificult to make obfervations upon as fwallows, and if 
for want of fuch obfervation they fhould be thought of the fame 
fpecies *, the fame contradiction would arife between-thofe who 
maintained that the rat was {ubject to the torpid ftate, and thofe 
who afferted the contrary. This miftake is natural enough, 
and muft be fo much the more prevalent, in proportion as obs 
jects are lefs known, more remote, and more dificult to ob- 
ferve. I prefume then that there is a kind of bird allied to the 
fwallow-fpecies, and, poffibly, refembling them as nearly as a 
dormoufe refembles a rat, which actually falls into the torpid 
ftate’; and it is probably the little martin, or perhaps the bank- 
{wallow. It would be neceflary, therefore, to make the fame 
experiments on this {pecies, in order to. difcover whether their 
blood might be chilled into a ftate of torpor, that I have already 
made on the chimney fwallow. Thefe refearches, indeed, re- 





* If there is no more refemblance between the rat and the dor- 
moufe of France, than there 1s between the fame animals in this 
country, M. Buffon’s comparifon is not very happy. 
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quire nothing more than attention and time ; but ‘time is, ‘un. 
happily, the leaft of all things our property, and fails'us the 
moft. He that fhduld apply himfelf folely to the ftudy of birds, 
and devote his whole time to the hiftory of one kind only, 
would find himfelf under a neceflity of employing many years 
in that application, and the refult of his labours, after all, 
would form. but avery fmall part of the general hiftory of 
birds, For, to secur to the fpecies we have juft mentioned, let 
us fuppofe it. certain, that the migrating fwallow pafles from 
Europe into Africa, that we have accurately obferved her whole 
ceconomy during her ftay in our climate, and carefully digefted 
the facts, ftill we know nothing of her condué&t when the js 
gone. . We know not whether thefe birds build and lay as they 
do in Europe. We know not whether they arrive more or 
fewer in number than they fet oyt. We are unacquainted with 


_ the infegéts they feed upon in foreign countries. Of the other 


circumftances of their travels, their refting-places on the road, 
and their ftay in fuch places, we are equally ignorant. Infomuch 


_that.a natural hiftory of birds, as full and circumftantial as that 


we haye given of quadrupedes, cannot be executed by one 


hand, nor yet by many, though employed upon it at the fame time; . 


not,only becaufe the circumftances we know are much fewer 
than thofe we are unacquainted with, but becaufe the latter, 
if.not out of the poffibility, are, at leaft, under the greateft 


difficulty. of being known. Befide, as moft of them are very 


fmall, and of little confequence or utility, men of parts are apt 
to-hold them in contempt, and to employ their attention on 
fomething greater and more ufeful. : 

¢ On thefe feveral ,confiderations, I was induced to form a 


plan for the hiftory of birds very different from what I had fir 
_propofed, and which, in the hiftory of quadrupedes, I attempted 


to complete. Inftead of treating. of birds individually, that is 
toi fay,, by diftin& fpecies, 1 fha!l throw many together under 
the fame genus, yet without confounding them, or omitting to 
diftinguifh, where diftin€tion can take place. By this means 
I .havegreatly abridged, and brought into a fmall compafs, an 


hiftory which would certainly have been too voluminous, if, on 


one hand, involved in difcuffions of nomenclature, I had treated 


pe ‘ok every fpecies diftinctly, and if, on the other hand, I had 


mot fup,rett,. by, means of coloured prints, the endlefs bufinefs 


,of,verbal defeription, It is only of domeftic, and a few of the 


larger..and;,more_ remarkable birds, that I propofe to treat in 
feparate articles: All the reft, particularly the fmall birds, 
willbe. arranged with their kindred fpecies, and exhibited to- 


4 _gether,as branches of the fame ftock. The {maller the bird, 


the greater always is the extent of affinity and variety. The 
3 ! : ~ fparrow 
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{parrow and the titmoufe, have perhaps twenty times more re- 
lations than the oftrich or the turkey. By relations, I mean 
fuch fpecies as refemble them fo nearly, that they feem only 
collateral branches from .the fame ftem, or at lcaft from a ftem 
fo like another, that they appear to proceed originally from 
the fame fource. . Probably, the diftin@tions fubfifting between 
thefenearly-refembling fpecies, arofe from the influence of cli- 
mates, difference of. food, and the progrefs of time, which pro- 


_ duces; all manner, of combinations, and brings with it every: 
. means of variety, perfection, alteration and degeneracy. 


‘ However, though. our work will be divided in the manner 
we have mentioned, we do not pretend to precifion in the di- 
vifion of {pecies, or to,:mark where, the line of affinity termi- 
nates, . To. do that, would require a greater knowledge than 
ever we can obtain of ;the effects.of mingling fpecies in the ge- 
neration of birds, For, independently of natural and acciden- 
tal varietics, which, as We have already obferved, are more and 
greater among birds than_in the four-footed race, there is ano- 
ther caufe which contributes to multiply fpecies. Birds are, 
in general, of. a warmer temperament, and more prolific, than 
quadrupedes, “Chey couple more frequently ; and, ‘if'a female 
of their own {pecies is wanting, they mingle more ‘readily than 
quadrupedes with a kindred. fpecies. Nor is their produce Jefs 
prolific, or liable to any mulifh barrennefs.” For inftance, if a 
goldfinch fhould have commerce with a canary bird, their off- 


; -4pring.might produce others like themfélves, and’ form by this 


means an intermediate {pecies, more or lefs refembling the ori- 


| ginal parents. Now all that in this cafe we can effect’ by art, 


may be done, and has been done, a thoufand and: a thoufand 
times by nature, ‘There are frequently fortuitous and volun- 
tary mixtures among the four-footed animals, but ftill more 
frequently among birds, which, if, @ female is ~wanting, will 
avail themfelves of the firftbird they meet with. This impulfe 
is fo. extremely urgent, that if it is not indulged, they will often 
grow fick and die. One frequently fees in the poultry-yard a 
cock, deprived of his hens, attempting to avail himfelf of ano- 


& 


ther cock, acapon, a turkey, or a duck. ‘Phe pheafant will 
engender with the hen; in aviaries the goldfinch will join with 
the canary bird, the red linnet with the common linnet ; and 
who can afcertain what pafles in the bofom of the grove ? Who 
can number the illegitimate joys of diftin& fpecies? Who 
can ever feparate the adventitious branches of the genuine ftem, 
affign the time of their origin, in one word, determiitie ‘all the 
effects. of multiplication within the power of nature; iall her 
refources in neceffity, all. the refults of thofe refources, and all 


_ the meavs the employs to augment the {pecies by filling wp the 
_, datervals that feem to divide them ? : 2 
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¢ This work will contain almoft every thing that is known of 
birds, and yet it will be found to be nothing more than a,fum- 
mary, oc rather'a fketch, of their hiftory. It will, indeed, be 
the firft of the kind; for not one work, either ancient or. mo- 
detn, that is called a hiftory of birds, contains.any thing ma- 
terially hiftorical. Imperfect, therefore, as our hiftory will be, 
it may be a means, with pofterity, of producing a, better and 
more finifhed work of the kind: with pofterity, I fay; for I 
clearly perceiye that many years muft elapfe before, men obtain as 
much knowledge of birds as they now have of beafts, “The-only 
means of promoting the hiftorical part, of ornithology, would 
bé to write diftingt hiltories of the birds.of each country ; firlt 
thofe of a fingle proyince, afterwards thofe, of a neighbourin 
province, then of a third ftill more diltant; and laftly, to throw 
together thefe particular hiftories, in order. to form a general 
oné of all the birds under the fame climate. .The fame method 
fhould be obferved im every country, and in every. different cli- 
mate. In the end, the particular hiftories fhould be compared 
and combined, for the felection of faéts, to form one general 
body of hiftory, confifting of all thefe feparate parts. Now, 
who does not fee that this muft be a work of time? Whom, 
have we to inform us what our fwallows are doing in Senegal,. 
and ‘our ‘quails in Barbary ? Who fhall acquaint, us with, the 
eeconomy of the birds. of China and of Monomotapa? And, 
what I “have before obferved, is the fubject fufficiently impor- 
tarit to employ the leifure, or exercife the cares, of any.con- 
fiderable number of men? What we have dane may long, 
therefore, ferve as a kind of bafis or central point to which fu- 
ture difcoveries may be brought. By perfevering in the itudy 
and cultivation of natural hiltory, facts will multiply, and know- 
Jedge increafe.’— 

Such is the very clear gnd rational account the learned Au- 
thor has given us of this department of natural hiftory. It is 
follawed by an hiftorical de‘cription, and engravings, of a great 
variety of birds ; and the execution both of the hiftorian and 
the artift deferves the higheft encomiums. 


ics hee ART. XIX. : 
Dalle: Riveluzioni D’ Italia, &c,—The Revolutions of Italy, in 
twenty-four Books. By Charles Denina, 4to. 2 Vols. 
Purin. © 1769. “pce 
'T’ would appear very unaccountable, that of a country which 
_ has always been efteemed the nurfe of arts and letters, we 
have hitherto had no regular hiftory, did not we recollect that 
jiberty, the great palladium of, hiftorical truth, could there afford 
no fanctuary tothe hiftorian, ‘The labours of Muratori afflumed 
ngireguiar form. or bedy, of hiftory, . They were, indeed, of 
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great value ; but, in effet, they conftituted nothing more than 

a repofitory of facts and authorities, from which the regular. 
hiftorian might draw and digeft his materials. Signor Denina 

has made this ufe of them ; and in this digeft of the hiftory of 
Italy, he has given a diftinét view of the various revolu- 

tions of that celebrated country,: from the earlieft accounts of 
its fettlement by the Etrufcan emigrants. Denina has divided 

his work into twenty-four books. From thefe we fhall felect. 
the fixth, as a fpecitnen from which our Readers may obtain at 

once an idea of the execution of this work, and many agreeable 
informations on an interefting period. It commences with the 

ruin of the Gothic power in Italy; when the murder of the. 
Queen Amalafunta by her hufband Theodatus, gave Juftinian a 

pretext for carrying his arms into that country. 

‘ It is obvious, fays the hiftorian, that the famous enterprize 
of Juftinian for recovering Italy, was in effe& more detrimen- 
tal to that country, than all the ravages of the barbarians in the 
preceding century : for, from their dominion, as from an in. 
fupportable tyranny, the Greeks were in readinefs to refcue it. 
Jt will not, therefore, be fuperfluous, if, before we deferibe the 
fortune and event of this war, we premife a fhort account of 
the affairs of the Eaft, and of the manners of a people, whofe 
dominion in Italy rofe upon the ruins of the Gothic power. 

© The eaftern empire had not exifted above two centuries be- 
fore the reign of Juftinian, and had its foundation refembled 
that of ancient Rome, it might ftill have retained its power; 
but it commenced in luxury and effeminacy, under the admini-, 
{tration of eunuchs, women, and adventurers, in the bofom 
of a country where the duplicity and perfidy of its inhabi- 
tants had pafled into a proverb; and the two centuries of its 
exiftence had produced nothing more than its adyancement in 
corruption. Effeminacy, idlenefs, and the fpirit of fation, which 
in ancient Rome grew only in proportion with her growing 
power and luxury, were the connate principles of the new 
Rome: and every moral and political depravity which we ob- 
ferved in Italy and in Rome, when the weftern empire was draw- 
ing to a period, Conftantinople had, in the fame degree, in its 
infancy. The circus and the theatre; diftributions of money 
and provifions ; in fhort, every thing that could encourage idle- 
nefs and fedition among the populace, was introduced into 
that city. by its founder Conftantine: and the inhabitants had 
not only the poltroonery of the Roman mob, but the pretoriag 
{pirit of fa€tion and defpotifm. If, on the one hand, in the 
tumults of the Hippodrome, where the imperial authority was: 
treated with the indignity of open contempt; there was. lefs 
fafety than in the foldiers quarters ; on the other hand, a nobi- 
Jity, a fenate, and a court,’ formed andegrowing up under the 
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,eye-of oriental defpotifm, imbibed with their firft principles the 
{pirit of intrigue,.cabaing and adulation. Moreover, the pro- 
idsgious number of barbarian officers, tHhinns; Goths, Ifaurians, 
owhith fome of the Greek emperors bégun fo early to take into 
‘pays made: infincerity and ‘perfidy in> the .miniftry.and court of 
~Gonttantinople ‘indifpenfably: neceflary; :undér ‘thofe .continual 


-fufpicions. which fubfifted between the princes or their miniftry, 


andothe generals, Befide; the. mibtary: fyftem* of that em- 
-pirehad not-only great influence on ‘the iauthority:of the court, 


but inigeneral over: every: individual.:: ‘For as -it was cuftomary 
‘forthe eaftern peafants to give large entertainments to the offi- 


cers for their protection, upon the. ftrength) of which they grew 
infolent to their-Jords, by the fame.means the overgrown power, 
the violence and injuftice of the foldiers, continuably increafed, 
-/§ There were two diftinguifhing:chataGeriftics in the Byzan- 
tine empire ; the power which the Emprefles always exercifed, 
and <a religious: enthufiafm, or rather fpirit of herefy, ‘which 
commenced with the empire itlelf. ite : 

. ‘©Dknow not by what unaccountable infatuation the Emperors 
of the Eaft almoft all turned divines, ahd became the arbitra- 
tors of religious controverfies; infomuch that the ecclefiaftical 
hiftory ofthe fourth century. isfo interwoven. with \the. -politi- 


cal ftate'of Conftantinople;: that to be properly inftruéted in 


the Jatter, recourfe muft be ‘had ‘to:the -hiftory-of councils and 
herefies. It is not neceflary, however, to make long refearches ; 
for L.am‘of opinion, that a fingle ‘reflection will fhew how very 
different the fpirit of ‘chriftianity was! among the Greeks, from 
that:which prevailed m Italy and the weftern churches. The 
refle&tion is this > a]l the bifhops: and pontiffs diftinguithed for 
their merit in Italy'or Gaul, were»not. only reverenced as fa- 
thersoand fuperintendantscof ‘religious matters, but regarded as 


oracles alfo in. ftaté exigencies; as well by the barbarians, though 


heretics, as by the Romans. And if fome of the weftern 
bifhops of diftinguifhed name, as Eufebius, Hilarius of Poic- 
tiersy nay, even Ambrofe himfelf, had their fufferings and dif- 
trefies, thofe generally proceeded from the malignity- of the 
Greek: emperors, who at that time were mafters of Italy and 
Gaul. ‘Butin the Eaft, all the moft learned and moft zealous 
paftors, Athanafius,.Gregory Nazianzen, John Chryfoftom, 
‘Cyrity thefe all experienced the moft painful circumftances of 
lifey~weredrivén from: their fees, perfecuted, exiled, and vari- 
oufly tormented even | by thofe who, under a different denomi- 
nation, profeffed: the’ Ghrifttan faith. : 

‘Jt is true, indeed, that the greater part of thefe troubles 
‘were‘occafioned by the ambition of the court ladies, particu- 
‘larly the Empreffes. €omnfcious that providence and the law of 
Hature intended them for -fubjeGtion, they were only the more 
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eager for power; and fuccefsful in gaining votaries by a foft 
addrefs, and an air of piety, they were, in general, the  in- 
ftruments of raifing fo many innovators as promoters of their 
religious errors or political intrigues. ‘The hiftory of the 
reign of Conftantius, Arcadius, and Theodofius the fecond, af- 
fords a clear teftimony of ‘the part the Empreflés of Conftan- 
tinople took in the affairs of the church and ftate. But the 
true character of female fovereignty is particularly delineated 
in the reign. of Juftinian. The two Jadies, who governed 
every thing, had not their power eftablifhed-on any right of 
birth, like Placidia and Pulcheria, nor yet on the ftupidity of 
their hufbands. It was fecured to them by the ftrongeft of -all 
female arms, beauty, flattery, deceit and gallantry. Their 
power at the fame time grew more deftructive, the more they 
bad recourfe to frauds and fubterfuges to accomplifh their 
defigns. . 

While Juftinus the Emperor, and Euphemia his wife, for- 
merly called Lupicina, were yet living, their nephew Juftinian, 
who, as a favourite.relation, and prefumptive heir to the throne, 
had the principal adminiftration of government, fell in love 
with.a celebrated: courtezan whofe name was Theodora. This 
woman was of mean birth, the daughter of one Acacius, keeper 
of the bears that-were ufed in the public fhews. She had firft 
been fervant:to one of her elder fifters, and afterwards went:at 
the fame time upon the, ftage, and upon the town. It appears, 
however, that after fhe-had fecured the affe&tions of Juftinian, 
fhe not only quitted the. ftage, but every other connection. 
After the death of the old Emprefs Euphemia, who to the laft 
had oppofed the union of the two lovers, Theodora being finally 
declared wife to the Emperor, with the title of Augufta, became 
at once the miftrefs: of her hufband and of the empire. We 
find, however,’im the fecret hiftory of Procopius, that there 
was the greateft mutuality of fentiments between Juftinian and 
Theodora, and that they managed the affairs of the empire in 
the utmoft harmony; with this difference notwithftanding, that 


Theodora had the fuperiority. : 


* As both had rifen from humble ‘fortunes to this height of 
power, it was impofhible for them to efcape the murmurs’ of 
envy and difcontent, Since numbers would think themfelves 
better intitled to the Imperial dignity, to live free from fufpi- 
cions, diftruft, and even perfecutions among the great, .was im- 
practicable. Befide, the defigns and ~purfuits:-of : Juftinian, 
ftretched even beyond the grandeur of ‘his fortune, and Theo- 


- dora -affef&ted a more than-Imperial dignity; '.. Hence theirimutual 


avarice to fupply thofe expences in -which their: eniterprizing 
ambition had neceflarily involved them ; and hence that dupli- 
city of conduct, thofe frauds. and that injuftice that marked 
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their extortionate and rapacious adminiftration. Such were the 
potentates under. whofe condué the ‘Goths were to be driven 
out of Italy, and by whom that nation was to be re-united to the 
empire. 

* If we may’rely on the fecret hiftory, the firft and moft ra- 
tional pretext Juftinian had for carrying his arms into Italy, 
was the unlucky jealoufy of Theodora. Amalafunta, when 


fhe found that her authority.was gone, and that Theodatus, 


whom fhe had admitted the partner of her throne, inftead of 
contenting ‘himfelf with honours and titles, would be fatisfied 
with nothing lefs than the whole fovereign power, had taken it 


into her head to retire to Conftantinople ; where, though in a’ 


private ftation, fhe might live with fome honours and advan- 
tages, which the Emperor, by means, of private negociations, 
had given her reafon'to expec&t. - But Theodora, who was privy 


to this defign, fearing that a Queen of unblemithed blood, at: 


i) 


once diftinguifhed for her beauty and fine underftanding, and 
conneéted as fhe would be with the court, might without much 
difficulty alienate either the affections or the eftéem of the Em- 
peror,—Theodora, who could not flatter herfelf with rivalling 
the Queen of the Goths either in birth or accomplifhments, 


perfidioufly applied herfelf to fruftrate a defign which might have 


extenuated: the. evils that Italy had to fuffer in its change of 
government. She perfuaded Juftinian to fend an ambaflador to 
the Queen to treat with her and Theodatus, and to fettle the 
affair in queftion. She had the addrefs to get.one Peter, a crea- 
ture of her own, appointed to this embafly; and to Peter fhe 
gave it in charge to ufe every means to inftigate the King of the 
Goths.to put Amalafunta to death before fhe faw Conftantinople. 
By what arguments Theodora’s ambaflador induced the Gothic 
King to this horrid bufinefs, Procopius has left us entirely igno-" 
rant ; the effect, however, was agreeable to the-wifhes of the 
Emprefs. Amalafunta was put to death, and the court of 
Conftantinople now talked of nothing but revenge; while 
‘Theodatus, on the other hand, trembled at the very name of 
war, and, in order to avoid the impending danger, declared to 
the Greek ambaflador, that, to appeafe the Emperor, he would 
be content to hold the kingdom of Italy as his vaffal. Nay fo 
pufillanimous was he on ‘this occafion, that in the midft of his 
fears for the fuccefs of the terms thus offered,-he called back 
the ambaflador,. as he was going, and with great anxiety afked’ 
him whether he thought they would be accepted at the Imperial 
court? The converfation Procopius gives us between Theodatus 
and Peter, on this occafion, is curious. When the Gothic 
King was dentonftrating that, after the conditions of peace he 
had offered, the Emperor would have no reafon for bringing’ 
war into his dominions, Peter replied, * You who are a philo- 
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fopher, and have ftudied Plato, may confult your confcience, 
and have your fcruples about murdering men in war, though 
there are {fo many of us in the world; but Juftinian who fuf- 
tains the character, with the magnanimity of an Emperor, has 
no obftacles to prevent his .recovering by arms thofe provinces 
which of ancient right belonged to his empire.’ In the conclu- 
fion, the bafe and cowardly Ring made a promife upon oath to 
Peter, that if his propofals fhould not prove fatisfa€tory to 
Juftinfan, he fhould have, by way of aflignment, the abdicated 
kingdom. Peter, on the other hand, bound himfelf by oath, not 
to mention to the Emperor his fecond propofals, unlefs the 
peremptory refufal of the firft conftrained him to it. Matters 
being thus far fettled, he was charged with a letter from Theo- 
datus to Juftinian in confirmation of his firft offers. ‘If, faid 
the Goth in his letter, I cannot have my kingdom without 
war, I freely renounce both. Ido not fee why I fhould lofe 
the fweets of tranquillity for the painful and perilous glory. of 
dominion. Leave me but twelve hundred pounds a year, and 
appoint whom you pleafe to the empire of the Goths and . 
Italy. Iam ready to refign it into his hands.’ Now. let who 
will believe that this Peter, the follicitor of murder,. kept his 
oath to Theodatus not to difcover the fecond propofals, unlefs 
the firft’ were rejected: the fact is, Juftinian had, the Gothic 
King’s letter, and the promifed ceffion of his, kingdom was 
offered to him. But the Goth to his natural meannefs added 
perfidy and folly. Upon hearing that the Imperial army had 
received a flight defeat in. Dalmatia, he grew haughty, and 
made a jeft of the minifters the Emperor had fent to conclude 
the treaty. 

‘ The famous Belifarius, Juftinian’s lieutenant general, being 
at this time in Sicily, was commiffioned by the Emperor to 
receive the kingdom of Italy at the hand of Theodatus, or, if 
it were not voluntarily ceded, to take it by force. The cha- 
racter of Belifarius was like that of many other illuftrious men, . 
that is to fay, a compound of great virtues, and great vices : 

Abroad a hero, and at home an afs ! 

A great officer he certainly was ; fertile, beyond credibility, in 
expedients; and, though fome abatement may be. thought 
neceflary with refpect to the account Procopius has given us of 
his expeditions, in three diftinét hiftories of the Perfian, Van- 
dalian, and Gothic wars ; yet, while cotemporary writers agree 
as to the fubftance of facts, he muft be allowed to have been 
the ableft general the empire had known for many ages. How- 
ever, this great man, the fcourge of the Goths and Vandals, 
and the conqueror of Perfia, was the tame flave of an avaricious 
and licentious wife; who, not contented with the exclufive 
government of his domeftic affairs, by her connection with the 
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Emprefs (a‘conne&tion which, though formed between two 
women, was lafting!) became the fole arbitrefs of his fortune. 
© Belifarius was juft returned fuccefsful from his African ex- 
pedition, having conquered, and added to the dominions of his 
mafter, a very extenfive province, when the Emperor put the 
affairs of Italy in his hands, determined to reunite that kingdom 
with the empire, either by treaty, or by force of arms, Anto- 
nina, the abovementioned wife of Belifarius, always ufed to 
follow his camp; either through fear, that, at a diftance from 
her deceits, the blind hufband might open his eyes and fhake 
off her yoke, or to enrich herfelf and Theodofius, with whom 
fhe had a criminal amour. This Theodofius, having been 
brought up in the family from a child, became the paramour 
of the miftrefs and the governor of the whole houfe. To him 
a ira principally the faults of Belifarius, and the miferies 
of Italy. 
cA few months after the death of Amalafunta, Belifarius, 
having juft entered upon his confulfhip in Sicily, to which 
Juftinian had appointed him without a collegue, in confequence 
of the perfidy of ‘Theodatus, was obliged to pafs into Italy, 
where with fome difficulty he took Naples. What renders that 
fiege memorable is, that the foldiers of Belifarius entered the 
city through the fame aquedu@ by which King Alphonfo’s 
army entered a thoufand years after, ‘The lofs of Naples was 
not only followed by the depofition and death of Theodatus, to 
whofe negligence that Jofs was attributed ; but may be confi- 
dered as the immediate forerunner of the fall of Italy. Sind 
“Tt is impoffible to read without aftonifhment that eightor ten. 
thoufand men, the utmoft Belifarius had under his command, 
fhould befiege and place garrifons in fo many cities ; and.over- 
run in triumph almoft all Fealy, the fmalleft province of which 
could once raife twenty or thirty thoufand men. It is true 
there were here and there Italians, who, diffatisfied with their 
Gothic mafters, and flattering themfelves with better fortune 
under a change of government, inclined to that which bore the 
denomination of the Roman empires But, befide that it is 
obvious how little advantage can be drawn from an unarmed. 
multitude againft a regular force, the Italians had not far to go_ 
to inform themfelves how much worfe the Greek government 
was than ‘that of the Goths; and that thofe who bore arms 
under the Emperor were a more barbarous fet of wretches than. 
even ‘the Goths ‘had originally been, Of courfe, whatever fas, 
vour they might at firft have been inclined to fhew to the pro; ., 
grefs of the Imperial arms, it would foon cool and die away. , 
Notwithftanding this, a {mall army, fhall-I fay, or, rather the. 
train of a family of Juftinian’s, was fufficient to overturn the 
empire 
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empire of the great Theodoric. Certain it is, that the whole 
number of the forces Juftinian fent into Italy amounted barely 
to twenty thoufand; and that, during the greateft part. of the 


time the war continued, they did not exceed ten thoufand;.a 


mixed multitude of Greeks, Thracians, Ifaurians, Scythians, 
Hunns, Moors, and even Perfians, commanded by officers 


different nations, languages and interefts ; who were feldom, 


obedient to the orders of the commander in chief! whereas the 
Goths, who were always efteemed a valiant and warlike pegple, 
who had been for more than a century and a half a terror to 


the Romans, and acquired the higheft reputation amongtt. the, 


Imperial troops, had, from the beginning, an army of. their 
own nation of fifty thoufand men. Some ftrange panic, then, 
fome pufillanimity arifing from a hidden cayfe,-muft have 
feized them, And Procopius, the {peGtator and_hifforian , of 
this war, though feldom inclined to give any confequence to 
religion, makes this reflection ; that it was neither by numbers, 
nor by ‘any peculiar bravery, that the enterprize was rendered fo 
fuccefsful, but that the minds of men feermed ‘involuntarily to 


confpire towards it under the influence: of fome divinity. Ie. 
muft be owned, however, that Vitigius, who, upon :the de- 


throning of Theodatus, was elected King, of the Goths, had 
neither fkill nor courage. The better fo fecure himéelfin his 
kingdom, he compelled, the grand-daughter of Theodoric to 
marry him. His objeét was to keep clear of other wars ; 
and, to ftrengthen his hands, by the alliance of the Franks, he 
ceded to them that proviiice’ in Gaul which was occupied by 
the Oftrogoths, and which his predeceflor Theodatus had an- 
nexed to the Gothic kingdom by treaty. __Vitigius, however, 
did not receive the expeéted”affiftance from the Franks, nor 
had he force fuffitient. to flop the progrefs of the Imperial arms 
in Italy. Belifarius, aftef he had entered Rome, fortified the 
city, and defended it againft the atten:yts the enemy made to 
recover it. From thence, advancing towards Emilia and Li- 
guria, he took the city of Milan, which, however, by the 
negligence of his lieutenants, was loft again. Vitigius was 
under the neceffity of fhutting himfelf up in Rayenna, where 
Belifarius befieged and would foon have compelled him to fur- 

render. | 
¢ But whilft the Greek general, in {pite of unnumbered ob- 
ftacles, and the indolence of the Emperor his mafter amangft the 
reft, was maintaining his progrefs againft the Goths, a third 
potentate bade fair for carrying off the fruits of his victories. 
The fourth year after Belifarius landed at Naples, Italy, the feat 
of war between the Greeks and the Goths, was near falling a 
prey to the Franks. TTheodebert, then King of Auftrafia, ha- 
ving rejected the invitation both of Juftinian and of the Goths, 
though 
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though at the commencement of the war he was in alliance 
with the Jatter, promifed at laft to,remain neuter. Neverthe- 
lefs, on perceiving the progrefs of the Imperial arms, whether 
he feared that Juftinian, after he had conquered the Goths and 
regained Italy, might be inclined to take account of the Gallick 
ftates ; or whether, while the Greeks and Goths were deftroy- 
ing each other, he was willing to acquaint himfelf with the 
affairs of Italy, he fent ten thoufand of his own men, under the 
name of Burgundians, to the affiftance of the Goths: and 
thefe auxiliaries were no fmall impediment to the progrefs of 
the Greeks. About a year after this, finding that the forces 
on both fides were greatly weakened and exhaufted, Theodebert 
determined, notwithftanding his oath of neutrality, to make 
himfelf mafter of Italy. The Goths imagined at firft that the 
Franks came, out of friendfhip, to their affiftance. Of courfe 
they met with no oppofition, but were received with joy, till 
having penetrated into the heart of Liguria, as far as Milan 
and Pavia, they gave fufficient proofs of their hoftile intentions. 
They twice defeated both the Goths and the Greeks, before it 
was well known for what purpofe they were come into Italy. 
The king of the Franks, however, reaped nothing from this 
enterprize, but the difgrace of a rafh and iniquitous invation, 
and the lofs of two thirds of his numerous army. For his 
men finding nothing to fubfift upon but beef and water (fuch 
was the defolation of the fine country of Italy) and-the water 
they drank being incapable of digefting their food, they’ were 
feized with fuch a violent dyfentery, and moreover fo debilitated 
by the heats of a climate fo much warmer than their own, that 
they perifhed miferably and without the poffibility of remedy.’ 


[The remainder of the hiftory of this war, containing an account of 
Belifarius’s fecond expediticn into Italy, and the total extirpation 
of the Gothic power in that kingdom, we foall give in the Review 
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Berrsarius, General, his rife and cha- 
racter, 5817 A flave to his wife, ib. 
His exploits in Italy, 582. 

Bernovuitrr, See ViBRATION, 

Bertin, Mr, his memoir on the Ja- 
chrymal fac in men and animals, 511. 

Breve; Englith Verfion of, imperiee, rr. 
Reafons for a new tranflation, ib. 
Grofs expreffions in, 529. 

Birps, the natural planters of trees, 73. 
Curious account of, ib. Natural Hif- 
tory of, impoffibility of giving a com- 
pleie one, 567. 

Bocace, Madam, her vifit to Hercu- 
laneum, 259. ‘To Mount Vefuvius, 
263. 

BotincBroxe, Lord, high encomium 
on, as a genius and a fine writer, 370. 
Deduétioas from his encomium oa ace 
count of his irreligion, 376. 

Borax, experiments on, 517. 

Branpy, lefs wholcfome then ram, 477. 

Britrarn, Great, feppofed to be in a 
declining ftate, 451. Indications of it 
pointed out, ib. -Balance in trade 
againft her in moft parts of the world, 
453. Means of reirieving her affairs, 
457« ‘ 

Brouwer, the painter, account of a 
remarkable incideat relating to him, 
27. 

Beunswic, origin and fucceffion of that 
iluftricous houfe, 442. 

Bucuner, Dr. his method of making 
deaf perfons hear, 435. Inftanced in 
a remarkable narrative, ib. 

Bucoxic psetry, its origin, 81. Na- 
ture and defign of, 85. Dramatis per- 
fone of, 87. 

Burron, M,. his natural hiftory of 
quadrupeds, the work of near 20 years, 
566. Meets with unfurmountable 
difficulties in his ornithology, 567. 

Butcuexs,. ferprifingly and dangeroufly 
afteGted by killing over-driven. cattle, 
‘51 gs) Other cafes’of a fmilar kind, 


5158 
C. 


Avert, Mr. his exp. on borax, 517. 
i pCaPELDARY tubes, caufe of the 
afcent of fluids io, affigned, 630. 
Carona, South, its foil and natural 
productions defcribed, 435. Method 
of making indigo there, 487. 
CastTitnon, M, his reflections on the 


a 


law of Nature, &c. 638. His confi. 
derations on the caufes of the divere 
fity of genius, manners, &c. in dife 
ferent nations, 553. 

Cato, ftory of his expelling Manlius 
from the fenate for kifling his wife in 
public, not true, 562. Of his wife’s 
never embrating him- but when it 
thundered, fabulous alfo, ib. 

CELtic nations, their religion, 93. 
State of population in them, 97. Their 
proverbial maxins, 100. 

Cuovu Kino, one of the facred books of 
the Chinefe, fome accunnt of, 552. 
Curist, compared with Jofeph, 175: 
His temptation in the wilderne/s not 
vionary, 181. The bumble circum. 
fiances of his birth conducive to the 
lufire of his charatter, 423, The 
propriety of his’ appearing as a worker 

of miracles, 424, 

CHRISTIANITY, its triumph, in the 
reign of Conftantine, 34, 103. Cen- 
fure of thofe whe queft.on its evidences, 
130. ; 

Cicero, his ridiculous account of the 
mufie of the fpheres, 560. 

Cicisseos, Spanife, account of, 299, 

Cimon, his munificence highly exagge- 
rated, 564. 

Civilis, the Batavian hero, delivers his 
country from the tyranny of the Ro- 
mans, 550. 

CLARENDON, Lord, his critical obferva- 
tions on feveral paflages of Scripture, 
177—179- 

CieoratTra, her voyage down the Cyd- 
nus recommended as a fine fubje& for 
the painter, 1.6. The defign ‘fketch- 
ed, 1b. 

Corrinson, Mr. his life, 249, His 
extenfive correfpondence with the learn. 
ed and ingenious in ail parts,250, His 
fkill in botany, 252. His advice to 
the Virginians, 253. His great regu- 
larity and remarkable temperance, 254, 
His laudable charaéter, 255. 

Comeer, Mr. his criticifm on Gold- 
{mith’s De‘erted Village, 380. 

ComMMITMENTS and attachments, for 
contempt of court, judicious refle@tions 
on, 289. 

Common senss the invariable ftandard 
of truth, 268. 

Conressionat, Author of, his apoloe 
gy, 292. 

ConTINENT, fouthern, fome accougt 
of, 520. 

ConsrTanTineE the Great, his hiftorv, 
38. His war with Licihius, 10%, His 
cruelty, 103. His piety, ib. Great 
honours paid him by the church, 1OS- 
His general charagter, 306. Baron 

"“_ Biclield’s. 
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Bielfeid’s contemptible idea ef him, 
128. 

CorpENHAGEN, prizes propofed by the 
Literary Society there, 315. 

Corsi ct, his mufic commended as mo- 
dels, 125. : 

Corx, &c. bounty on, for exportation, 
highly detrimental to the true intereft 
of the ftate, 452. An heavy tax on 
the public, 453. 

CorrEzGio, character of his. paintings, 
23. 

Cotuenius, Dr. his harangue on pre- 
feryatives againft the fmall-pox, 521. 
Curves, tautochronous. See D’ALem- 

| BERT. Sce Gaance, 


D 
*AremBert, M. on tautochro- 

2 CUrVeS, 524. 

DAuBENTON, M. his fhare with M. 
Buffon, in the famous natural hiftory, 
569. 

DearFness.. See BucHNER. 

Democritus, his mocives for blinding 
himfelf, 560, 

DEMOSTHENES, his contefts with AZf- 
chines, rit. His reply to a f{peech 
made againft him by that orator, 113. 

Despotism, marks of, in the character 
of a nation, 554. 

Dioporvs Siculus, his account of men, 
in Corfica, who /ayein; inftzad of their 
wives, not true, 563. 

Dionza Mafcipula, 
217. 

Dutcu, their national character, 341, 


defcribed, 209, 


E 


Cuoes, not effentially produced by 
the reflection of found trom a folid 


body, 524. 
Erecrracity. See Tuounner,. See 
NorretT. See Le Roy, 


Ex1an, his account of the Celts, in re- 
gard to their never flying from danger, 
improbable and ridiculous, 563. His 
ftory of Philetus, alfo fabulous, ib, 

Eton, fignification of, 174. 

Eroquence, different kinds of, diftin- 
guifhed, 124. 

Emerson, Mr. his Cyclomathefs com- 
pleated, 500. 

ENERGY, in the different fubjects of the 
fine arts, effay on, 


28. 
ENGLISHMEN ehergol with thewing too 


little refpe& for royalty, and high 


birth, 330. Vindicated on that head, 
ib. Accufed alfo.of wanting a due re- 
verence for the clergy, 332. Defend- 
ed, ib. Arraignéd and defended on 
other points, $33, feg. Said to be ia 
good or bad temper, according to the 
changes of the atmofphere, 536, 

Essex (Capel) Earl of, brief account of 
his life and death, 120, A letter 
from, to the Lord-Treafurer, 121, 

Ever, Mr. on the doétrine of chances, 
$24. On tite vibration of a itring, ib. 
On the propagation of found, ib. On 
the production of echoes, ib, On the 
forces which affect the motions of the 
celeftial bodies in confequence of their 
not being perfectly {pherical, ib, 

Eu tinus, ftories of hie monftrous crucl- 
ty, fabulous, 554. 


F 


¥ Acini, Pietro, the painter, his life 
and works, 29. 

Fart, hiftorical, refle€tions on the une 
certainty of, 127. 

FARMER, what part of his life the mot 
critical time, 198. Directions relating 
to, ib. 

Fregrexyn, Mr. his mempir on the in- 
flimmation of the vifcera of the abdo- 
men, stl. 

Formey, M. his memoir on the argu- 
ments a pofferiori, to demonftrate the 
being of a God, 525. 

FovGeroux, M. his analyfis of the 
dierent fubftances emitted in the erupe 
tions from Mount Vefuvius, 507. His 
account of the marechal, a luminous 
infect, 5to.. Of the Naples-ycliow, 
510, 

Fractures, of jimbs, important inno. 
vations in the art of reducing and re- 
taining, 141. 

Framery, Monf. his memoirs of the 
Marquis de St. Forlaix, 362, 

France, the age of Learning in that 
country afcertained, 256. Of Genius, 
ib, Of Tafe, ib. Particulars that 
firft ftrike an Englifhman in vifiting 
that country, ib. People there affo- 
ciate more than the Englifh, 285, 

Fraxinus, botanical and medical ac- 
count of, 347. 

Frencu, general chara&ter of, 257. 
Farther characterized, 334. 

FuNpDING, modern. practice of in this 
country, highly detrimental to its true 
interelt, 451. 
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Enesis, chap, i. expofition of fe- 
veral verfes of, 174. Chap. xxvii, 
fevera) verfes of, explained, 177. 
Germans, their national character, 
39. Ancient, their abhorrence of 
idienefs, 539. Their peculiar incite- 
ments to valour, 541. 
GIALLorino, difcovery of, 517. 
Grepitscn, M., his dendrometer, 522. 
Gop, what kind of arguments moit ef. 
fe¢tual to prove the being of, 525. 
Gotpsmitu, Dr. his Deferted Village 
criticifed, 380. 
Gorns, their war with the Greeks in 
" ‘Sealy, 583. 
Grance, M. de la, on tautochronous 
curves, 524. 
Guicnes, M, de, publifhes Gaubil’s 
tranflation of one of the facred books 
of the Chinefe, 552. 


H 


Arpingss, of mankind, reflec- 
tionson, 21. 

Hereert, Lord Edward, of Cherbury, 
his extraordimary character, 409. Re- 
markable inftance of his courage and 
fpirit, 412. His vifit to the nun, 454. 
His ‘account of adventures in his tra- 
vels, 415. <A freethinker, yet not 
free from fuperflition, 417. 

HERCULANEUM, an account of, 260. 

Herrissant, Mr. his enquiry into the 
organization of the fhells of animals, 
&e. 508, 

Hezecras, the orator, ftory of his au- 
dience killing themfelves, not true, 

~ 662. 

mhivenwand: their credibility, in gene- 
ral, queftionable, and why, 127. Thofe 
who selate prodigies, particularly fo, 
jb. 

History, account of feveral impoftures 
iny”sso. 

Hypkocere of the tunica vaginalis 
teffis, new procefs for the cure off 139. 


¥ i 


ErvgarEm, Chrift’s prediction, com 
“motily applied to the deftruétion of, 
extendéd'to Tate¥ times, 147. 
Jzwisu writers, in the Old Teftament, 
not fcrupvlous in regard to decency 
ef language, 529. Apology for, ib, 


Jews, the converfion and refforation of, 
contendcd for, 134. Predi¢tions ap- 
plied tothis purpofe, ib. Wil! again 
fall into idolatry after their reftoration 
to their own country, 135. Their 
notions of a sefurreétion, 307. Ha- 
bituated to the evidence otf miracles, 
425. 

ImpostuRES, in ancient profane hiftory, 

59- 

Inpra, Eaft, the trade of, : immenfely 
advantageous to Gr, Br. 455. Has 
faved the nation from bankruptcy, ib. 

InD1Go0, manufaéture of, paticeriy de- 
fcribed, 487. 

INDOLENCE and effeminacy, in men, 
how punifhed by the ancient Germans, 
539: 

Inns, wretched ones in Portugal, 221. 
Not much better in Spain, 222. 

Inquiry into the foundations of religion 
recommended, 193. 

IsaArAu, chap, xxi, ver. 3I, 12, €Xe 
plained, 180. 

ITALIANS, their national character, 337. 
Enormous paffion of their nobility tor 
pomp and oftentation, 338. Their 
country over-run with ecclefiaftics, ib, 
Their total degeneracy from the virtue 
of the ancient Romans, 551. 

ITaxy, revolutions in, 557. 

Jutran, the Apoftate, unfairly repre- 
fented by the Chriftian writers, 128. 
Justinian, Emgeror, his bafe alliance 
with his Emprefs Theodora, 579. His 

war with Theodatus, 582. 


K 


Erty, Mr. ungeneroufly treated 
with refpeét to his comedy, 4 Werd 
to the Wife, 150. 

KennicottT, Dr. ftate of his great une 
dertaking, the collation of the Hebrew 
MSS. of the Bible, 57. 

Kirxtanp, Mr. his obfervations on 
Mr. Pott’s method of reducing and re~ 
taining fraétured limbs, 141. His ob- 
jeftions to the Reviewer’s account of 
thofe obfervations, 406. Anfwered, 
ib, | 


L 


Anpr, M. de la, his explication ef 

the phenomena of the afcent of 
fluids in the capillary tubes, 5q1. A 
zealous champion for the do¢trine of 
attraction, ib. 
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IN DE X. 


LANGUAGE, inferences to be drawn 
from, with regard to the civilization 
of the people who ufe it, 528. De- 
cenicy of, not regarded by the infpired 
writers, 529. Apology for, ib. 

Law, of Nature, aid of Nations, semarks 
on, 538. | 

Law, Mr. the famous projector, fingu- 
lar turns of his‘fortune, 183. 

LayMAn, a machine ufed by painters, 
‘by Whom invented, 26. ’ 

Le Roy, M. his account of an eleéctri- 
cal phenomenon, not hitherto obferved, 

06. 

Biches, his war with Conftantine, 
10%. 

Linp, Dr. his invention of the thunder- 
houfe, 216, : 
Liver; inflammation of, difcuffed, 512. 
How to examine the ftate of, ina liv- 
ing fubject, ib. Whether void of feel- 

ing, or not, 513. : 

Lograin, Claude, fome account of, 28. 

LyING-IN, ancient accounts of men who 
jay-in initead of their wives, not true, 


563. 


M 


Aprip, Baretti’s account of, and 
* manner of pafling his time there, 
226——230. Farther account, 301. 
Seé, alfo, BaretTTy, and SPAIN, 
and SPANIARDS. 
Mary, Q. of Scots, affeéting narrative 
of what pafied at her execution, 460. 
MATTHEW, chap. xiii, ver, 58, ex- 
plained, 181. 

Merian, M, his florid eulogium on 
metaphyfics, 526. 

Metaruysics, M, Merian’s effay on, 
26. 

ni rnebsiye, their teachers charged 
with deceit and craft, 327. 

Minn, human, great progrefs of in the 
prefent age, 184. 

Mirac res, the propriety and ufe of 
thofe wrought by Chrift, afferted, 425. 

Moranp, M. his hiftory of butchers 
and other perfons furprifingly af- 
feéted, after killing over-driven bul- 
locks, 514. 

Music, mechanical refinements in, cene 
fured, 125. 

woo of the fpheres, See Crcero, 


N 


Arves, fiege of, by Belifarius, 582, 

yellow of. See Yerrow, 

Nature, M, Mirabaud’s fyftem of, 542. 
Obf, on by Voltaire, 545. 

New Teftament, fpecimens of Mr, 
Wortlley’s tranflation of, 14. 

Nottet, Abbe, his. memoir ona cu- 
rious application of certain eleétrica} 
phenomena, sos. 
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Bscenity, in writing, charged 
upon fome of the infpired books, 
529. Apology for, ib, 

Orxarors, among the ancient Greeks, 
their perfonal abufe of each other cen- 
fured, 115. 

Ostrocoiia, the bone-binder, natural 
— of, 345- Medical account of, 
340. 

Oxrorp, contefts in that univerfity, in 
_— to the caps of the ftudents, 

9. 


P 


ATRONAGE, law of, in refpeé to 
the church of Scotland, productive 
of great evils, 447. 

Peace, the late, review of, 188. Con- 
demned as inadequate, infecure, and 
inglorious, 189. 

PEasanTs, in Spain, fpeak the lane 
guage of the couutry with as much 

purity as the people of quality, 552. 

ar 1. chap, iii, ver. 19, explained, 
182, 

PETERSBURGH, court of, its magni- 
ficence thirty years ago, 38. 
PHILOSOPHY, owes its birth to man’s 

defire of happinefs, 20. 

Pictures, hiftorical, two fine fubjes 
for, recommended, 126, Sketches of 
the defigns, ib, 

PLANTS, fexual fyftem of, 208. Medi- 
cinal ones fuited to the difeafes of 
thofe countries wherein they are na- 
turally produced, 246. Plan of an 
hiftory of Britith plants. ib, Experi- 
ments on the external motions of) 

_ plants, and their deviations from.a | 
perpendicular direCtion, as produced 


by 
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by the different temperament of the 
air, §22. i. 

Puiiny, his abfurd account of a people 

_who cover their bodies with their ears, 
60... 

Pek their, blind veneration of the 
ancients cenfured, 124. 

Ponoun-waTER, account of, 20%. 

PorTuGAL, fome account of, 220— 
B29... 

Port, Mr, controverfy relating to his 
method of treating fra€tures, &c. 
341. 

Parmontvat, M. de, his e/oge, 530. 

PRESS-WARRANTS, evil eftects of, 
4°03. Pronounced to be illegal, un- 
conftitutional, and impolitic, 404. 
Hint of a better fcheme for raifing 
men, ib, 

Propicies, the relatiens of them -al- 

\ ways to be queftioned, 127, The 
more witnefles a prodigy has, the 
more reafon to fufpect it, -and why, 

/ ib. 

PporuEcies, explication and accom- 
plithment of fome remarkable ones 
confidered, 13%, 

Psaum cxxyii. ver, 2, explained, 379. 


R 


Ecearo, waters of, their virtues, 
431. 

RepERN, Count de, his confiderations 
on. the antarctic continent, 519. On 
the ifles of Solomon, 520... His de- 
fcription of the fouthern continent, 
ib. . 

Reiiaion of the ancient nothern na- 
tions of Europe, 93.. No religion, 

- of divine authority, capable of being 


injured by fophiftry, wit, or argu-? 


gaeat, 268, , Inquiry into the founda. 
tions of religion and virtue recom- 

, mended,-193- Its importance to civil 

fociety, 369. 

REMBRANDT, the painter, charaer of 
. his works, 30. 

Ricuarp, Abbe, his philofophy of the 
‘gir and-meteors, §34. His whimfical 
- notion of the people of England being 

in good or bad temper according to the 
ftate of the atmofphere, 536. 

Ru m, thewn to be mare wholciome than 

bgandy, 477+ — 

Ryssians, their national character, 


~ 39» 
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T. Amann, Mr. fome account of, 
2. His valuable collection of books 
and MSS, 3. 

Sacrament, of the Lord’s Supper, the 
cuftom of preparation for, cenfured, 
4°. 

Scorptons, natural hiftory and medical 
account of, 349. 

SEA-FIGHT, direétions to furgeons pre- 
vious to, 107. 

SEA-WATER, bathing in, in what re. 
fpeéts inferior to frefh-water for the 
f{curvy, &&c. 482. 

Secxer, Dr. his exemplary conduct 
while Bithop of Briftol, 44. Succeeds 
to the fee of Oxford, 46. In great 
fayour with the late Prince of Wales, 
ib. His aétivity and geal for goyern- 
ment during the late rebeilion, 47% 
Is promoted to the Archbifhopric of 
Canterbury, 49. His zead for. epifco- 
pizing the Americans, 51. Sufpeéted 
of exciting the civil power again 
Frecthiakers, 52. His controverfy in 
defence of the memory of Bithop But- 
ler, ibe His condu& in regard to 
public affairs, 54. His death, gs. 
His will, 56. Refleétion on the at- 
tacks made on his character, ib. 

Suecys of animals, curious enquiry into 
the organization of, 508, 

Siruovette, M. his account of a 
journey through Spain, Portugal, and 
Italy, 551. 

SmMALL-Pox, moft efficacious preferva- 
tives againft, 521. 

Smitx, Dr. William, his abfurdities 
humouroufly expofed, 144. 

Dr. John, his extraordinary ac- 
count of Stonehenge, 353. 

Soctery, reflections on the nature of, 
22. 

Spain, defcription of, 222——230. Far- 
ther account, 294. Prefent King of, 
his perfon, charaéter, -and modes of 
pafling his time deferibed, 301. Car- 
nival time there dcfcribed, 385. 
Trade with, peculiarly advantageous 
to England, 454. 

SranrarDs, favourable charafer of, 
228. Eafe and freedom of the better 
fort, im company, &c. 229. Their 
literature, 295. Dramatic entertain- 
ments, ib. Their cortejos, eftrechos, 
and fantos, 299. Their language, 
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q8q. Farther view of their national 
character, SSI. | - 

Spaw, defcription of, with the medici- 
nal waters there, 200. Their virtues, 
205. 

SrurINnA, ftory of his extreme beauty 
and chaftity, mottrae, 562. 

STernen, Mr, the famous oppofer of 
the praétice of imprifoning debtors, 
his account of him elf, 502. 

SioNEHENGE, faid to have been an 
aftronomical apparatus, or grand ore 
rery of the Druids, 353. 

SuckxLine, Sir Johny his fenfible let- 
ter to Mr. German, 264. 

Sutzer, M. his eflay on energy in the 
fine arts, 523. 
SuRGEON, fea, dire€tions to, previous 

to an engagement, 107. 
SwALLow, curious diiquifition concern- 
» ing the emigrations of, 571. Difierent 
fpecies of, 572. 
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Acitus cenfured for his want of 
candour in relating the actions of 
Tiberius, 128. 

Furocritvus, great attention fhewn to 
a new edition of, 2. Hiftory of the 
beft editions of that poet, 4. Account 
of his works, 6. Beauty and pro- 
priety of his paftorals, $8. Compared 
with Virgil, 91 Mr. Warton’s xotes 
on, 230. 

Tueropatus, King of the Goths, his 
pufillanimity, 580. 

Tueropora, Emprefs, her mean origin, 
and bafe character, 579- Wickedly 
procures the death of the Empreis 
Amalafunta, 560. 

TuHunpeER-HoUSE, an electrical mae 
chine, by whom invented, 216, St. 
Bride’s fteeple pleafantly confidered as 
one, ib, 

TimseEx, natural compofition and con- 
firuction of, 211. Microfcopes for 
viewing, by whom made, ib, 

TosBacco, advice to the Virginians, with 
regard to the culture of, 253. 

Tournay, Rev. Mr. acquitted of the 
charge of having illiberally abufed the 
Monthly Reviewers, 328. 

Toussaint, M. on the inferences to 
be drawn from the language of a 
people, with regard to their civiliza- 
tion, 528, 

Trap, Britih, ftate of the general 
balance of, with other countries, 


453: 


TrutTH, ingenious inveftizgation of, 
263—276. 

Turner, Mr. his admirable improve- 
ments in rural economy, 380. 


V 


\ Envs’s moufe-trap deferibed, 209. 
‘Termed Jiy-trap, 217- A Carnie 
vorous vegetable, ib, 

Vesuvius, Madam du Bocage’s joure 
ney to, and defcription of, 263. Cue 
rious account of the different fube 

‘ftances thrown out of that celebrated 
volcano, 506. 

VrigeraTion of firings, two memoirs 
on, prefented to the Berlin academy, 
$24. 

Victor, Amadeus, fingular circum- 
ftances relating to his abdication, 183. 

VirGiv compared with Theocritus as a 
paftoral poet, go. Farther compari- 
fon, 232. 

VotrarreE, his remarks on Mirabaud’s 
fyftem of Nature, 545. His defence 
of the priefthood, 547. 
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ALEs, account of the caftles 
ese€ted in that principality, 
358. 

Warton, Mr. his plan of a new edi- 
tion of Theocritus, 2. His differta- 
tion on the bucolic poetry of the an- 
cients, $1. His valuable notes ‘on 
Theocritus, 230. 

WarTers, mineral, their impregnations, 
431. Bath-waters, contents of, chee 
mically afcertained, 432. Preparation 
of an artificial fort, 434. See more 
of medicinal waters under SPaw, and 
RECOARO, 

Wotruus, Chriftian, his life, 4.70. 

Worstrey, Mr. his tranflation of the 
New Teftament charatterized, 12, 
Specimens of, 13. ' 
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b the ftoriee of his beating 

the fea, writing a letter to Mount 
Athos, and the accounts of his armies 
drinking rivers dry, not true, 563, 


YELLow, 
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JEtztow, of Naples, difcovery of Arrucus, the famous eye-ftory of, 
the nature of, and how prepared, _s hot true, 559. 
$17. Zviros, Ferdinand de, his defcription 


of the fouthern continent, 520. 
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In the account of Mr. Collinfon, (Review, O&.) for he was 2 mem- 
_ ber of the Antiquarian Society from its firt intlitution, r. from the 
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